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Editorial 


This number explains itself. Our first two articles link 
together and, we hope, give some picture of the atmos- 
phere of life in the Fifth Republic and in the Arab 
world, with particular reference to the French influence. 
Our third article has an importance even to those not | 
concerned with Russian literature, for anything that 
can be said about the relationships between the 
languages spoken by the world’s two most powerful 
blocs of people is of interest to us all. We do not need to 
explain why we discuss television and literary criticism, 
nor why we publish memoirs connected with the D. H. 
Lawrence circle. 


Next month we are publishing a Special Number on 
South and Central Africa. The number will be both 
sociological and literary, and it will come as a surprise 


with which what we used to think of as the Dark 
Continent is emerging into the stresses of technical 
civilization. Our Special Number will naturally have a 
great deal to say about the inter-racial tensions that 
have now arisen. 


Perhaps it is time to point out again that THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY is not the organ of any single 
set of opinions and the review is in no way committed 
to opinions expressed by its contributors. 


to the average reader who does not realize the rapidity | 
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The Fifth Republic 


Greatness is in the Air 


Cecily Mackworth 


started and here we are in the Fifth Republic. Our lives 

go on just the same — and so, no doubt, did the lives of 
the ordinary people when the Second Republic gave way 
before Napoleon III or the Second Empire to the Third 
Republic. Prices have gone up; we worry more than ever 
about income tax; but it takes more than a change of régime to 
break the continuity of daily life and all the excitement and 
euphoria of last summer seems a bit unreal, as if we had lived 
for a few weeks under the stimulus of a huge, collective 
benzedrine tablet. 

Yet at the same time, the perspective of life has subtly 
shifted. We have at last that Father-Figure that France has 
apparently been longing for, subconsciously, ever since Louis- 
Philippe. Everything centres on de Gaulle. One never sees 
him, but he is always present. Every now and again that 
harsh, rather unseductive voice interrupts the radio programme 
and explains to us, patiently, in studiedly simple terms, why 
this or that has to be done, and promises us Greatness in the 
future as a reward for tightening our belts in the present. 
Greatness is in the air — we are obviously on the threshold of a 
new Romantic Era and all that is needed before we can step 
across into it is lots and lots of those new heavy francs that 
will be coming into use next year. 

Here in rural Normandy, nobody quite understands what 
these heavy francs will mean for us, and the less sophisticated 
members of our village community have simplified it to: a 
hundred francs this year are going to equal ten next year. 
‘And they are probably right,’ says the local solicitor, a 
gloomy man who disapproves of what he calls ‘this govern- 
ment by technicians.’ Some of his clients are on the way to 
ruin through measures devised in the Palais Bourbon by men 
who know a lot about economics but nothing about practical 


S: a page has been turned and a new chapter of history 
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agriculture. But perhaps Monsieur Pinay will change his mind 
again. He keeps us in a permanent frenzy by promising 
crushing taxes on ‘exterior signs of wealth’, which are actually 
vital necessities for country-dwellers. The curé, for instance, 
lives in a huge, draughty presbytery, full of cobwebs and 
mice; he has a servant (of canonic age) to cook and mend his 
socks, and a car to get round his three scattered parishes. All 
this is kept up on a minute stipend and offerings in kind from 
charitable parishioners. He has calculated that, what with the 
house, the servant and the car, he will be considered as having 
an income of about two million a year and taxed accordingly. 
However, it looks now as though the new system is really a 
pretext for catching out the rich tax-evaders whom no one, so 
far, has ever been able to touch. (In Paris, the inhabitants 
of the Avenue Foch, who live in a luxury that has long dis- 
appeared from English life, have been paying less income 
tax than many minor civil servants.) Anyway, the whole thing 
has been rather mismanaged from a psychological point of 
view and has left people anxious, disgruntled and unwilling 
to enter into any financial commitments till they know where 
they stand. 

Among other results, Pinay has brought about the death — 
or at least the coma — of conversation. Nowadays, we talk 
about nothing but money. You can dine in Paris with a member 
of the French Academy or in Normandy with a small farmer, 
and you can be sure of hearing exactly the same talk: the cost 
of living, taxes and where-is-this-all-going-to-end. An American, 
who has come over here to get culture and is all agog for 
news of abstract art and a-littérature, said to me sadly the other 
day: ‘You Europeans are always accusing us of being 
materialists, but I hear more talk about money here than I 
ever did at home.’ 


In Paris last week, I asked several people, of different 
political opinions: ‘If the referendum of last September were 
to be taken all over again, in the knowledge of the events of 
the intervening months, what percentage would there be for 
de Gaulle?’ The answers ranged between 20 per cent and 
50 per cent. I suppose everyone has realized by now that the 
Alleluia Chorus of oui’s was based on a huge misunderstanding. 
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The December elections showed that it had been a vote for 
the Right. The UNR got that impressive majority by claim- 
ing they represented (a) de Gaulle, and (6) a policy of 
Integration and ‘total pacification’ in Algeria. Now they are 
outraged to discover that the two basic points of their pro- 
gramme are incompatible. The General obviously has no 
intention either of acting as the mouthpiece of the ultras in 
Algiers, or of playing the dictator at home. (The other day, 
for instance, a deputation called on him to ask him to suppress 
the left-wing paper Le Monde which is demanding a negotiated 
peace. Apparently he gave that tight little smile which he 
uses for a laugh and said, ‘Le Monde? Why should I suppress it? 
I think it is a very good paper.’) 

Altogether, there is a good deal of unrest, though it is 
difficult to know just how seriously it should be taken. The 
other day, just after the ‘measures of clemency’ were taken in 
regard to Messali Hadj and a number of other political 
prisoners, I was talking to a right-wing journalist — one of those 
big men with bulgy eyes one saw last May, parading in the 
Champs Elysées and yelling De Gaulle au pouvoir! and Algérie 
frangaise! As soon as I got him on to the subject of de Gaulle, 
he began thumping the table and shouting, ‘He has betrayed 
us!’ According to him, a group of UNR and Independent 
deputies have agreed to hand in their mandates if the signs of 
conciliation in Algeria continue. As they voted away most of 
their own parliamentary powers last January, there is not 
much else they can do in the way of effective protest. Occasion- 
ally, too, I hear hints of an underground movement preparing 
to come into action in case of negotiations with Ferhat Abbas 
and the FLN. In England, one would dismiss this sort of thing as 
the kind of swashbuckling talk that never passes into action. 
Here, one can’t be so sure. France-Soir is publishing currently 
a serial called Les tretze complots du 13 Mai, by two serious and 
reliable journalists — Serge and Merry Bromberger. It contains a 
number of revelations that must be very uncomfortable for the 
people concerned and brings proof— which no one has denied so 
far — of just how near we were last May to a coup d'état and a 
paratroop general — beret, camouflage suit and all — instituting 
the kind of authoritarian régime which would have fulfilled 
an ancient nostalgia of the extreme Right. Perhaps the psycho- 
logical moment for that sort of thing has passed, but it is certain 
that a lot of the people who were behind the Gaullist move- 
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ment, now look on de Gaulle as a kind of Frankenstein 
monster they have created and that has got out of control. 


* * * 


The Palais Bourbon last week was rather like a boarding 
school on the first day of term. People were dashing about 
importantly with bundles of files under their arms, taking 
possession of offices and talking in brisk, annoyed voices about 
their predecessors’ lack of organization. The representatives of 
the Fourth Republic looked, collectively, like rather tired 
lawyers; the men of the Fifth are younger, with a reformatory 
gleam in their eyes. The few survivors from the old régime 
seem a bit furtive. ‘We don’t quite trust them,’ whispered my 
UNR guide, exchanging an old-fashioned look with Maurice 
Schumann. 

Apparently the old-stagers are impressed with the serious- 
ness with which their new colleagues take their duties. The 
séance was concerned with the dullest of administrative 
details and, under the old régime, only a few specialists would 
have bothered to attend. Yet the red plush hemisphere was 
full, hardly a deputy missing. I was surprised to see the lack 
of deference with which the Prime Minister was treated. He 
was ushered in with some pomp, announced in momentous 
tones and preceded and followed by a procession of beadles. 
Once he had taken his place on the rostrum though, no one 
paid any attention to him and the deputies continued to drift 
in, talking among themselves, until the doors were closed and 
proceedings began. Debré seems to have a rather colourless 
personality and has that smooth look of the successful Civil 
Servant. Some of the extremists who would have liked to see 
Parliament abolished altogether, have discovered that his 
maternal grandfather (or was it great-grandfather) was a 
Jewish rabbi and he has been coming in for the usual anti- 
Semitic insults from papers like Rivarol. 

As for the Algerian deputies, they look completely bewildered, 
as well they may be. I have noidea whether the elections that sent 
them to the Chamber were straight or not, but it is certain 
they were told they were coming as champions of the ‘Gaullist’ 
policy of Integration. De Gaulle has tremendous prestige 
with most of the Algerian Moslems — unlike their French 
neighbours, many of whom disliked him in 1940 and dislike 
him even more now, but who knew that his name could be 
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put to good use. And now here they are, slipping about on 
the icy Paris pavements and discovering that they have been 
led up the garden path. L’Express has published a rather 
pathetic interview in which they admit that they no longer 
know where they stand, and are not much good at talking 
anyhow. Meanwhile, the FLN have promised to shoot them 
if ever they go home, and the winter is getting colder and 
colder. 

Only Mademoiselle Sid Cara looks perfectly at home. She 
is one of those New Women who have been breaking out all 
over Islam during the last few years — a sort of oriental Emily 
Pankhurst. What she wants is to unveil Moslem women, and 
as the Algerian French have promised their support for this 
harmless enterprise, she is heart and soul for France. A year 
ago, she was teaching in a school for Moslem children. Then 
the events of May gave her a chance to make speeches and 
she was so fiery on the Forum that she was sent to Paris as 


deputy. The latest news is that she has been given Cabinet 
rank, 


* * * 


One doesn’t hear much about the Left nowadays —- I mean 
the minority that voted ‘No’ in the Referendum because it 
disliked the proposed Constitution and the almost uncheckable 
powers it gives the President. (Actually, of course, these 
powers are less than those of the President of the United 
States. Here in France, the orthodox Left is the real Con- 
servative element, in the sense that it has ingrained mental 
habits, many of which date back to the Revolution. I always 
suspect that each of its members has in the back of his mind 
an image of Louis XIV, all lace and plumes, and that this 
image flashes into the foreground every time there is question 
of a personal power that can’t be directly controlled by 
Parliament.) This Left-wing is unpopular at present and 
specially so is poor Mendés-France, who has long been the 
most hated man in the country. The elections swept him 
into temporary oblivion and the papers were full of gloating 
pictures showing him, with a very sour expression on his face, 
packing up in his office; or back-view, retreating into his 
villa at Louviers. 

In the Bibliothéque nationale, which must have the most 
inefficient catalogue of any national library in the world, I 
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met my friend N. He has been dedicated to the Mendésist 
Left for a long time, enjoys the game of politics and at the 
same time thinks about it seriously and he does his best not 
to let his emotions get the better of his judgement. We 
wrestled with index cards for a time, in a mounting fury of 
frustration, then gave it up and went for a drink in the neigh- 
bouring tabac. It was full of workmen in blue overalls, playing 
hand-football at the pin-table, and learned old men making 
notes for theses and splashing coffee over their papers. 

N. is one of the people who are trying to form a new Left- 
wing electoral group to provide what he calls ‘constructive 
opposition’. Men like Mendés-France and Francois Mitterand 
are trying to group non-Marxist left-wing opinion into a more 
supple, less doctrinary organization that would vote for or 
against the UNR and the majority block, according to the 
merits of the case. The leading spirits, say N., are in a peni- 
tential mood and feel that the old Left is largely responsible 
for all that has happened, because it persisted in opposing a 
reform of the Constitution. 

I put my favourite question and asked N. whether, if the 
Referendum were to be held all over again, he would still 
vote ‘No’. He said: ‘Yes, I would’, but in a tone which I 
interpreted as, ‘I’m not sure’. He admires de Gaulle, in the 
sceptical, left-wing way that dislikes giving too much credence 
to personalities. We discussed the fascinating subject of the 
General’s psychological evolution. The breaks in continuity 
make it difficult to get a coherent picture. First there was the 
young colonel with ideas on strategy, writing the sort of book 
that colonels do write, and that only other colonels read. 
Then there was the stiff-necked, arrogant, tactless man of the 
war years; then the recluse of Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises, 
writing those Memoirs which even his enemies admit to be 
not only great history, but great literature. And now we have 
this new de Gaulle, who is always surprising us with his 
liberal ideas and supple diplomacy and who turns out to be 
infinitely closer to the ideas of N. and his friends than to 
those of the men in Algeria who brought him to power. 

N. told me that, before the war, he had known Xavier de 
Gaulle, who remained in France and was killed in the Resis- 
tance. Xavier was talking one day about his family and said 
to him earnestly: ‘I have a brother who is an extraordinary 
person. One day he will govern France and astonish the 
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world.’ De Gaulle, says N., is above all a mystic and has had 
a sense of divine mission ever since his youth. He believes in 
it so strongly that mere circumstances mean nothing to him. 
He can adapt himself to them, do whatever is necessary at 
the moment, or do nothing at all. When he says,‘ I am France’, 
or talks about himself, as he persistently does in his Memoirs, 
in the third person, it is not through arrogance but because 
he really believes he is the agent through whom France will 
be led to greatness. On the other hand, as he believes himself 
to be the nation, he can only act in accordance with all the parts 
of himself. Everyone knows or suspects, in spite of periodical 
disclaimers in the Press, that he would like to obtain a 
negotiated peace in Algeria. He has enough power to start 
such negotiations to-morrow, but to do so would split the 
country and, from that moment on, he would be the leader of 
a faction and no longer the incarnation of France. So the 
Algerian war drags on, ruining us as it goes, and will pre- 
sumably go on dragging till de Gaulle can bring enough 
people round to his point of view to enable him to act as a 
symbol of national unity. Unity, says N., is all for de Gaulle. 
Social legislation, for instance, is quite secondary for him 
and this is where one perceives the split between him and the 
Left-wing groups, to whom, in many ways, he is nearer than 
the Right. 


* * * 


The Paris Galleries have been making a great effort lately 
and have got together some really remarkable retrospective 
exhibitions. Two of them are open now — Toulouse-Lautrec 
at the André Jacqmart Museum, and Utrillo at the Galerie 
Charpentier. (I wish I could have attended the opening day 
of the Toulouse-Lautrec. The entire contents of the famous 
Albi Museum have been brought to Paris for the first time and, 
to celebrate the occasion, the director brought in all the girls 
from the Moulin de la Galette, complete with black stockings 
and frilly knickers, to dance the French Can-Can.) Anyway 
I visited both, and came away each time thinking how com- 
pletely the life of an artist in Paris has changed in less than 
fifty years. The starving painters who worked in an absinthe- 
induced frenzy have long ceased to exist. Drink and drugs 
are too expensive, and there are no longer any brothels to 
go to. Anyway, nearly every rising young painter draws a 
7° 
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monthly pension from one of the galleries, and it is difficult 
to be bohemian on a regular income, even a small one. I 
wonder how many of these young men realize how much they 
owe to artists like Cézanne, whom no one would touch in 
their lifetimes. The gallery-owners have learned their lesson 
and are so terrified of missing a good thing that they are 
willing to support a heavy quota of failures rather than risk 
making such an expensive faux-pas a second time. 

The subjects Toulouse-Lautrec and Utrillo used to paint 
have been as completely transformed as the tribe of painters 
themselves. The Montmartre Utrillo depicted with such a 
drunken passion of love — a litre of red wine on the pavement 
beside him and children throwing unnoticed mud — was still 
half-town, half-country, with windmills, little gardens, trees 
everywhere and not a charabanc to be seen. I suppose he 
would hardly recognize it now, any more than Toulouse- 
Lautrec would recognize the grand-daughters of Jane Avril 
and La Goulue, or those depressing hags in the painting 
called Le Choix (I thought it stood out, easily, as his master- 
piece). The hundred yards of pavement in the Montmartre 
street where we have our Paris pied-a-terre, is one of their 
headquarters. They line up there from ten in the morning on, 
accosting eagerly, supervised by Corsican or North African 
pimps who cluster in the bars, playing popular songs on the 
juke-boxes. But, like the artists who no longer dream of 
painting them, they have become bourgeois. Nearly all are 
pretty and neatly dressed and could easily be taken for shop- 
girls or secretaries. Several of them drive up in their own cars 
from the select residential quarters where they live. They all 
have a sense of social subtilities. When we are alone, they 
are discreetly friendly, remarking on the weather or asking 
how things are going in the country; but if we happen to be 
with friends, they gaze at us stolidly as if they had never seen 
us before. 

* . . 


I have haunted Saint-Germain-des-Prés for so many years 
that it has become a habit, and I suppose that as long as I 
have the strength to take the 95 bus I shall slip down there 
from time to time, enjoy the lovely, massive architecture of 
the ancient Abbey, and settle down in the Deux Magots or 
chez Lipp, for a café-créme and a gossip with my fellow- 
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addicts. The place, of course, has changed out of all recog- 
nition. Just before the war, when Montparnasse and the 
Dome had become really too depressing, it was acopted by 
all the artists and intellectuals of Paris. By 1946, they were all 
back there, looking a bit thin and talking about Existentialism. 
Then came the tourists and that extraordinary fauna of 
black-jersied, blue-jeaned, unwashed youth, who lived by 
night, like bats, in the cellar dance halls. I was wondering the 
other day where they have got to. Have they washed, cut their 
hair and taken jobs? Or are they still rather wearily dancing 
the rock ’n’ roll (no, it was called be-bop then) in cellars 
that even German tourists no longer bother to visit. There 
are still a lot of young people in the cafés, but they look clean 
and purposeful and the books under their arms generally 
seem to be about electronics or nuclear fission. I met a young 
friend there, fresh home from his military servict; and began 
to reminisce in a middle-aged way about those pre-war nights 
when we used to sit up till the small hours talking about 
Surrealism. P. said rather condescendingly, ‘Well, I suppose 
you could afford to waste time in those days? He and his 
friends, he says, haven’t much time for talking. They are pre- 
occupied with getting jobs, or passing their examinations, 
and, in general, getting on in life. Many of them marry young 
and assume very seriously the responsibilities of a wife and 
family (a gallup poll was recently held among the under- 
thirties in France and a large majority — I think the propor- 
tion was about 75 per cent — said they believed in absolute 
fidelity among married couples). I tried to discuss politics, 
but I could see that the subject, as my generation understood 
it, had little meaning for him. A man like N. would seem to 
him old-fashioned. Talk about Socialists, UNR, MRP and 
so on bores him. He has a horror of Communism and, like 
most of his generation, is inclined to ‘satanize’ the USSR. I 
think he and his friends are romantics in their own way. They 
too talk about Greatness and most of them believe de Gaulle 
will lead them to it in one way or another. They get hot with 
anger at the thought of the men who have ‘sold out’ in Indo- 
China, Tunisia, Morocco. P.’s idealism, like that of most of 
the young people I meet, seems linked with a rather narrow 
patriotism. They have at least that in common with the 
Angry Young Men in England. 

: ~ . 
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Marcel Schwob, who knew what he was talking about, 
once said that ‘bad characters are much more interesting than 
honest men, since they are more original. Virtue is the same 
everywhere; only vices really leave their mark on the per- 
sonality.’ I suppose that is why the News of the World makes so 
much better reading than The Times. Anyway, those of us 
who feel a guilty fascination for other people’s wickedness, 
have been well served by their daily papers during the last 
month. One of the richest and most powerful families in 
France is accused of trying to rid itself of a troublesome 
member, first by attempted murder, then by sending him to 
prison on a trumped-up charge; then the ex-President of the 
National Assembly has been inculpated in the affair of the 
Ballets Roses and charged, among other details, with using the 
chateau put at his disposition by the government for enticing 
and debauching little girls. Both these affairs have rami- 
fications in the police and each day there are new revelations 
and more people are involved. All the scandals in high society 
do not mean, of course, that the rich bourgeoisie of France 
has grown suddenly corrupt, but simply that this sort of thing 
could be hushed up under the Fourth Republic, and can’t 
under the Fifth. 

But the strangest of all the strange trials reported in the 
Press last month, was that of ‘Ida the Witch’. Ida, according 
to the photos, is quite a good-looking woman of forty, who 
lived with her family in a farm near Le Mans about 130 miles 
from Paris. Some time last year, things began to go badly for 
them, or rather, for the cows and calves. A veterinary surgeon 
was Called in to see a sick calf and, suspecting it of an abscess 
in the throat, remarked incautiously, “There’s something 
queer about this.’ Ida took his words as confirmation of what 
she had long suspected: the farm was bewitched. Luckily, 
there was a specialist at hand — a certain Peniguel, who had 
an infallible way with evil spirits and boasted that he had 
wrestled hand to hand with the devil. 

Peniguel, therefore, was called in for a diagnostic, dis- 
covered certain proof of an evil spell and sold Ida ten 
thousand francs worth of his famous remedy —- a basinful of 
red salt (used for cattle forage) to which he had transmitted 
‘the seventeen gifts of God’. Ida followed his instructions, fed 
it to the animals and hung little sachets of the stuff round the 
necks of the whole family. All to no purpose. The next night 
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was full of queer noises and in the morning another calf was 
dead. After that, the proceedings sound like a scene of voodoo. 
All that the judge (and the journalists) were able to make out, 
was that Ida had summoned the whole family, locked them 
into the kitchen in the dark and kept them there till far into 
the night, chanting incantations and crying that the devil was 
there, crawling over their backs. Quite soon, everyone was in 
a state of hysteria and incapable of disobeying when she ordered 
them to eat the salt. Her little son of four had his lips badly 
burnt but when it came to her brother Marcel, she forced such 
huge quantities down his throat that he suffocated and, as she 
helped the salt down by squeezing his throat, he was soon 
dead. 

Ida has been sent to prison for ten years and was led off 
repeating: ‘All this has happened because I couldn’t conjure 
the evil spirits.’ Her optic was so different from that of the 
judge that the whole trial was obviously a farce. On one side, 
there was the world of devils, spells and evil spirits, which must 
be combated by counter-magic; on the other that of the Law, 
which takes no account of such things. 

Witchcraft is, in fact, still rife in France, and our own 
Normandy peasants practise it continually. Paris, too, is more 
credulous than one would expect and is full of soothsayers, 
diviners, readers of fortunes by cards, tea-leaves or in the hand, 
not to speak of astrologers. The latter are taken seriously by 
a surprisingly large section of the community and each 
January tst, all the more popular type of papers come out 
with predictions for the year by the top members of the 
profession. I always mean to cut out some of these forecasts 
and check up in December. Of course, I always forget, but 
I do remember that all the soothsayers, without exception, 
have predicted ‘troubles and difficulties for the Fifth Republic’. 
But I could have predicted that myself, without recourse to 
second sight. 











Islam and the Maghreb 


Christopher Wanklyn 


the Arab countries of the Middle East, was an entirely 

new perspective of Morocco, where I have been living 
for the past five years, and on the Maghreb in general. In 
the countries I visited (Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Egypt, Lybia, 
Tunisia) there is nothing to stir the imagination in the vein of 
the thousand and one nights, compared to what one finds in 
Morocco. Yet this is an ironical situation, because Arabic 
culture in Morocco, although more intensely Islamic, and 
perhaps in a sense purer than in the Middle East, is so far from 
having come to terms with the twentieth century that its very 
survival seems in jeopardy. 

In both Beirut and Damascus there are large signs in the 
principal squares, where the news flashes across, spelled out in 
light bulbs. The Arabic words move from left to right, at about 
the same speed as the words on the same kind of sign in Times 
Square. To me, straining to spell out at least one recognizable 
word here and there, it seemed even faster. It occurred to me 
that if there were ever such a thing in Morocco (which is 
doubtful) it would have to move at a very much slower rate. 

Arabic instruction in Morocco has been the same for 
centuries. Small boys sit on the floor of the Msid, a schoolroom 
attached to the mosque, and learn the Qoran by rote, chanting 
it together under the quince-tree switch of a severe fgih. At 
the end of about ten years, the child emerges knowing the 
Qoran by heart, and with perhaps one practical skill at his 
disposal such as tailoring or shoemaking. His knowledge of 
formal Arabic grammar, for all this, is practically nil. Writing 
a letter, he will arrive at something like the construction he 
requires by analogy with a passage in the Qoran, but with no 
idea of the grammatical reasons for writing it as he does. 

The alternative to this form of schooling is a French lycée 
education, of the highest quality, but in which instruction in 
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Arabic, at least up until the end of the Protectorate régime, 
was at a minimum. The result of this was to produce a small 
élite of educated Moroccans who were culturally half French- 
men. Many of these people continued their education in 
France, and became even more steeped in French culture. 
Others, to resist this deep and subtle inroad into their sense of 
national identity, went to Cairo for their higher education, and 
many of these Cairo-trained men became the leading figures in 
the nationalist movement. But it is certainly true to say that 
most Moroccans who have sufficient education to become, say, 
clerks or civil servants, have a greater knowledge of the French 
language than of Arabic. 

Go into a Government office to-day and you will find that, 
although notices and forms are printed bi-lingually, the Arabic 
is principally for show; basically, the business of the office is 
conducted in French. Listen to the conversation of two well- 
educated Moroccans, speaking in Arabic. It dips in and out of 
the French language, not out of snobbishness or affectation, 
but because there are certain concepts and ideas which, for 
them, are more easily and naturally expressed in French. The 
plain fact is that Arabic culture has remained primitive in 
Morocco. The Arabic language, as it is known and practised 
here, has not evolved to the point where it is an instrument 
capable of catering for the various needs of a modern state. 

Acutely aware of this, Moroccan leaders tried to rectify the 
situation. Immediately after the time of Moroccan indepen- 
dence, plans were laid by the new department of education for 
the ‘Arabicization’ of instruction in Moroccan schools — that is 
to say, in those schools where the greater part of the instruction 
had formerly been in French. The plans were put into effect, 
and their almost total failure after two years has recently 
been revealed. Scientific subjects taught in Arabic were not 
communicated to the pupils, who remained in a state of con- 
fusion. There were not enough teachers available (despite 
importations from Egypt and Syria) whose modern classical 
Arabic was adequate to the curriculum. The failure of the 
programme had to be admitted and French has been restored 
to its previous dominant position in the schools. No new pupils 
will be admitted to Moroccan primary schools next year, and 
the first two elementary grades will be forced to repeat all 
their classes. 

The roots of this situation are not solely in the educational 
system, but date back to the paternalism of Maréchal Lyautey 
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himself. From the noblest of motives, Lyautey unwittingly 
put the Arabic culture of Morocco into a museum, and paved 
the way for the eventual establishment of a purely colonial 
régime in Morocco, rather than a real Protectorate. Lyautey 
was worried that the ancient institutions and traditions of 
Moroccan life might be disturbed and eventually destroyed by 
French settlement and building in Morocco, and he set about 
safeguarding them at once, after the initial pacification of the 
country was ensured. It was Lyautey who inaugurated the 
banning of non-Moslems from the mosques. On his initiative, 
the modern French towns were built at a distance of a kilo- 
metre or two from the purest medieval cities of Fez, Meknes 
and Marrakesh. In doing so, he put yet another wall round these 
walled cities, and enabled the fanatic conservatism of the 
people inside to have a last successful fling at hiding in the 
Middle Ages and denying the existence of the twentieth 
century. And he created, incidentally, one of the most 
fascinating living museums that it has ever been our privilege 
to marvel at. 

Lyautey dreamed of reinstating a feudal, theocratic monarchy 
in Morocco, which, through the addition of electricity and 
French technocracy, would one day become able to stand on 
its own feet. He was not a colonialist. But the impractical 
nature of his dream enabled the colonialists who came after 
him to profit from his benign intentions. With the Moroccans 
walled up inside their medinas, occupied with prayer, fasting, 
and hashish, it was possible to build a new France on the other 
side of the walls, a new France built by and for Frenchmen, 
sparkling modern and abundant. 

The French in Morocco are prone to boast, and with good 
reason, of their achievements in the forty years of their occupa- 
tion. There are miles of excellent roads, the extraordinary 
phenomenon of Casablanca, a city of skyscrapers and a million 
inhabitants on the African coast; there are railways, dams, 
hospitals. Morocco is indisputably the best equipped under- 
developed country in the world. Yet in no case has the French 
building grown out of anything that existed previously, as a 
natural extension of it. The infrastructure has been imposed on 
Moroccan soil and its economy geared to a European colony 
designed to exist apart. One feels this particularly in the Ville 
Nouvelle of Fez. The town is neatly laid out, with arcaded 
streets, palm-lined avenues, square uniformly coloured build- 
ings, yet there is something missing; the place seems to have no 
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purpose, no soul. The town is a stranger to the country, and has 
no connection with the ancient labyrinthine city, a kilometre 
away from it. 

Five years ago Moroccans in traditional clothing seemed out 
of place in this French provincial town. Now things are chang- 
ing on both sides. I sat recently at the Bou Jelud Gate of the 
old city, and watched the students coming out in the morning 
with their books, on the way to school. They wore the same 
kind of summer clothing that French youths of their age wear 
and the girls were unveiled. It was a strangely modern and 
sparkling group to be coming out of the old city of Fez. This is 
the moment of great change in Morocco’s history. Political 
change, when Moroccans re-establish their own sovereignty, 
and social change for the rising generation whose way of life 
is becoming more European in character. 

In Tunisia the situation is basically the same, although the 
level of Arabic culture is higher. France kept more genuinely 
to its status of protecting power in Tunisia, rather than the 
colonizing motherland, and more positions of responsibility 
were open to Tunisians in the administration. The population 
is smaller, and the level of education of Tunisians is higher than 
in Morocco. There are more periodicals published in Arabic 
in Tunis than anywhere else in the Maghreb. In fact, some 
Tunisians claim for their capital an alternative cultural centre 
to Cairo. This is an ambitious claim, but if the Maghreb ever 
becomes a unified whole, it seems likely that Tunis would be its 
cultural centre. 

In Tunis also greater steps have been made in the direction 
of laicism in government than have been made in the theo- 
cratic kingdom of Morocco. Plural marriages have been out- 
lawed, and the habous, or mosque-owned lands held in mort- 
main, have been nationalized. But in Tunis recently I had 
hints of the kind of problems that may be an indirect result of 
this ‘advancement’, and which most likely will soon be common 
to all of North Africa. 

I was sitting one evening in a modern café in the centre of 
Tunis. It was in an arcade under an office building, and part of 
the same arcade was the entrance to a cinema. Although it was 
late in the evening, there was considerable activity in front of 
the cinema, because there was a stage show, with an Italian 
orchestra and some jazz singers. When most of the people had 
gone inside, about two dozen youths were left at the entrance. 
Perhaps there was no more room, but more probably they did 
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not have the price of admission and were just waiting for a 
glimpse of the performers as they came in or out. The youths 
were easily classifiable as a ‘fan club’. They were Arab ‘teen- 
agers’, something I had never encountered before. Ranging 
from fifteen to twenty, they were a sorry looking group, pimply 
and nervous. They were dressed with studied casualness, in 
coloured shirts or sweaters, blue jeans or Teddy-boy trousers. 
From their elaborately combed hair, to the shirt collars turned 
up to a peak at the back, sleeves rolled or pushed up to a certain 
point, it was obvious that they had all given an obsessive 
degree of attention to their appearance. They were constantly 
readjusting their clothes and combing their hair in the mirrored 
surfaces of the arcade. More than three-quarters of them had 
fingernails bitten to the quick. 

The pattern is of course familiar enough. This description 
would fit similar groups of youths waiting at stage doors from 
Rome to Los Angeles. The remarkable thing is that these were 
Arabs, people of a culture and tradition quite different from 
that of the ‘teen-agers’ one knows. How could it be, I wondered, 
that the signs of neurosis they all presented, the bitten finger- 
nails, the intense uneasy selfconsciousness, the pimples, should 
have come to fit so exactly into the well-known pattern? The 
movies ? That could hardly be the answer. Some of the sartorial 
touches might have come from there, but not the whole 
ensemble. The answer must be that, like their Western counter- 
parts, they have broken with their own traditions and have 
stepped outside into a world of infinite choice. Nothing is 
dictated to them concerning what to believe, what to like, what 
to wear. They grasp at passing fashions for direction, but the 
fashions are capricious and changing and cannot supplant the 
sense of security, the comfortable lack of responsibility that 
their fathers knew in their tight and definite culture. Yet 
perhaps it is wrong to suggest that these boys consciously 
stepped out of their culture. It would be closer to the truth to 
say that their culture, through its failure to evolve, rejected 
them. , ‘ 

I had seen nothing comparable to this group in Morocco, and 
I saw nothing like it in Damascus or Cairo. The reasons for 
this, I believe, is that in the middle East the evolution towards 
modernism has been more gradual than in Tunisia, and local 
traditions, being less rigid, have become adapted without being 
totally dropped. In Morocco, on the other hand, it is only the 
reasonably well-educated youth that has become thoroughly 
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Europeanized and the education itself has provided a stabilizing 
substitute for the old traditions. The social equivalents of the 
Tunisian fan-club have not yet stepped far enough out of their 
traditional patterns to have fallen into the same cultural void. 
Their time will come. 

In another instance, also in Tunisia, I sense a longing and 
envy for the European mode of living which is a part of this 
same situation. This time it was a tourist guide who attached 
himself to me in Carthage, which is now one of a string of 
residential suburbs of Tunis, twenty minutes by trolley from the 
centre of the city. He was complaining that since Independence, 
the French civil servants had moved away and their Tunisian 
replacements preferred to live in apartments in the city. Thus 
there was considerably less work to be had in the area. The 
guide, a young man of about nineteen (and the sort, I might 
add, who prompts one to make sure one’s wallet is not sticking 
out of a pocket), questioned me avidly about France. He spoke 
of Paris with longing and awe. He had not been there, but it 
was clear that Paris represented to him all that was to be 
desired in life. There was also a hint of frustration. The goal 
was unattainable, and there was no sign of compromise at 
home. The example of the French underlined the way in which 
his own culture had ceased to provide a workable set of rules 
and customs for him. This came out most strikingly when he 
brought up the subject of sex. He spoke with envy of the way 
in which unmarried French boys and girls could frequent each 
other. ‘Here,’ he said, ‘sometimes you can get a Jewish girl, but 
mostly it’s nothing. There are whores, but they are expensive 
and not worth it. Sometimes,’ he added darkly, ‘I wait on the 
beach at night, to catch a girl and rape her.’ I don’t know 
whether this ugly boast was true or not, but that it should have 
been made at all seems to me a sign of how far from working 
the system of early planned marriage and forbidden access 
between the sexes really is. The economic conditions that 
favoured this, together with the religious feeling that tolerated 
the restrictions, have disappeared, yet the restrictions remain. 
The possibility of an easy, or at least smooth, evolution, in the 
manner of Middle Eastern countries (where veils are a rarity 
and the mingling of the sexes is at least as easy as, say, in 
Spain or Italy) seems to me non-existent. 

In Morocco, more recently, I was talking to a young man 
who had a good lycée education in Casablanca. He has a clerical 
job now and admits to being more at home reading and writing 
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in French than in Arabic (which is not used at all in the 
Government office where he works). His generation has broken 
more sharply with the customs of its parents than any other 
before him. His sisters dress in the European style, without 
veils, though his mother of course keeps to the traditional mode. 
He eats pork and drinks alcohol with no feeling of being daring. 
‘What about Ramadan?’ I asked him. Ramadan is usually the 
last of the religious observances to be given up, though it is 
also the most rigorous — a full month of daylight fasting and 
abstinence. (Religious observances tend to be dropped in this 
order: prayer, abstinence from wine, then pork, then observ- 
ance of Ramadan.) He gave me an ironical look. ‘What do you 
take me for?’ he said. ‘A month of fasting? Try it sometime. 
Either one is modern, or one is not. Look, if I wanted to 
practice my religion, I wouldn’t be here now, talking to you 
with a whisky and soda in my hand. I would be wearing a 
jellaba, going to the mosque five times a day, and so on. If one 
is modern, then there is no place for religion.’ 

He had come to the root of the situation. Religion, as 
practised in Morocco, is an all or nothing affair. It has never 
given an inch to changing conditions of life, possibly because 
its stronghold is in the rural people whose lives have not yet 
changed from medieval ways. Its inflexibility means that it 
cannot adapt slowly. The brittle structure will crack up 
entirely rather than conform to modern needs. 

Concerning Ramadan again, the people in Morocco who do 
not observe it are obliged to do so in secret. In Cairo or 
Damascus one sees cafés open during the month of the fast and 
people drinking coffee and smoking narguilas on the terraces at 
noon. In Morocco, with the possible exception of Casablanca, 
one never sees a Moroccan on the street carrying a lighted 
cigarette during the daytime. 

Now the merchant with a shop in the medina can regulate 
his life and his business hours so that the fast is less of a trial. 
He spends most of his day sleeping, opens up late in the after- 
noon and stays open late into the night. The medinas are 
awake most of the night, and the nights of Ramadan are 
pleasant social occasions, rather more festive than other nights 
of the year. But Moroccans who work in the villes nouvelles and 
the civil servants must keep to their normal working hours. 
This means that, if they keep Ramadan, they must be woken 
an hour before dawn for their last meal before the fast begins, 
and they must go through the entire working day without so 
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much as a glass of water. The resulting loss of efficiency during 
this month can be imagined. In anything concerning manual 
labour the problem is even worse. 

Clearly something is going to have to bend or crack. A mass 
break-away from Islam in North Africa within the next 
generation or two is unthinkable. (The prospect of ten million 
ex-Moslems in Morocco evokes an image almost as terrifying as 
that of an H-bomb explosion over Casablanca.) It may be that 
North Africa will be perforce the seat of some dynamic move- 
ment for Islamic reform, although nothing but the contrary 
seems predictable at the moment. The mosque universities of 
Tunis and Fez, for all that their curricula have undergone 
changes in recent years, are still strongholds of conservatism, 
and the spirit in which instruction is given remains the same — 
scholastic logic, unrepentant casuistry, cult of absolute truth in 
all fields, to the exclusion of any idea of relativity. On a more 
popular level, where religion and mysticism — magic if you like 
— become intermingled, reform seems even more unlikely. The 
marabouts and religious fraternities or zawiya of the Maghreb 
are based on the principle of baraka (grace, luck) transferable 
by heredity or initiation. One can still see in Morocco trees in a 
grove by a saint’s tomb hung with wool, hair, bits of cloth, 
from which ills attaching to their owners will be absorbed into 
the tree. Among North African soldiery it is not unknown for a 
simple soldier with maraboutic connections to have more 
influence in his company than the non-commissioned officers 
over him. These mystical institutions are plainly not susceptible 
to any change other than gradual diminution. They are being 
actively discouraged at the moment, but their influence 
remains strong among the rural populations. 

Islamic practice in the Maghreb has been characterized as 
‘rigorism in ignorance’. Particularly in Morocco, religious 
precepts are followed with fanatical zeal and incredible 
ignorance of the rules. Penniless pilgrims set out on the hadj 
unaware that their religion expressly forbids them to do so if it 
means leaving their family in need. Doctors find that they are 
unable to persuade patients under treatment to continue with 
injections or pills during the Ramadan fast, despite the fact 
that health has priority over fasting in Qoranic teaching. 
Islamic beliefs in general run on a fund of oral traditions 
distorted by time. The lack of real clergy encourages these 
popular misconceptions. It also favours the individual leader- 
ship of ‘holy men’ in maraboutism. And thirdly, the lack of 
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clergy means a lack of just those men from whom religious 
reform can usually be expected to originate. As it is, religious 
reform must come from outside if it is to come at all. It is 
doubtful whether a government in Morocco could be strong 
enough to implement anti-religious strictures of the thorough- 
ness of those imposed by Mustapha Kemal in Turkey; Islam 
is a far stronger and more deeply rooted force in the Maghreb 
to-day than it was in Turkey at that time. But in a country 
where political movements are still inchoate (fractions within 
Morocco’s ruling Istiqlal party seem to count for more than the 
formally established opposition parties) and where there is a 
growing left-wing movement, it is not impossible that something 
in the nature of an Islamic Reform Party might emerge to 
channel religious sentiment into a right wing political force. 

At the moment the situation seems static; a religious society 
in which the religion makes no concessions to modern life, a 
culture linguistic and historical, which has foundered in 
anachronism and primitiveness. On the side of language, the 
‘second’ language of an avowedly bi-lingual country is taking 
precedence over the first. There are really three languages in 
the Maghreb: vulgar Arabic, as the popular tongue, modern 
classical Arabic as the language of ceremonial, and French as 
the practical language of business and modern affairs. 

The partisans of ‘Arabicization’ have lost the first round in 
Morocco, and it seems likely that the longing to make of this 
country a pure Arab state will become increasingly a sentimental 
and impractical preoccupation. The desire to be ‘Arab’ will 
lessen as independence is consolidated and economic conditions 
improve. The people of the Maghreb, 95 per cent Berber stock 
by blood, and Occidentals by geography, can only in the long 
run move further away from the Arab world, both culturally, 
and as a result, politically. An independent Algeria will prove 
itself to be the most laic and the most unconcerned with its 
Arabic cultural heritage of the three countries. (Ferhat Abbas, 
leader of the Algerian ‘Government in exile’ cannot read 
Arabic and admits to speaking it badly.) In a Maghrebbi 
federation Algeria would have considerable influence in this 
direction. 

If the next few decades are destined to see a resurgence of 
‘Arab’ countries into an organized force with a respected voice 
in world affairs, it may also see the secession of those ‘Farthest 
Western’ countries of Islam to a kind of independence that 
none of them had in mind in 1955. 
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Some Problems of Translating from the Russian 


Manya Harari 


"Tea mathematicians — one English, the other Russian - 
could, I imagine, spend many pleasant hours together 
without knowing one another’s language, for their 
common interests could be expressed in terms of mathe- 
matical symbols and they could exchange slips of paper on 
which the symbols were written down. The signs for ‘one plus 
one equals two’ have the same meaning for all users of Arabic 
numerals, and their meaning is exhaustive. 

If they wished to discuss mathematics and chemistry they 
would have to call in an interpreter, but he would have a fairly 
straightforward job, for the meaning of scientific terms is 
almost as defined as that of numerals. 

But if the conversation went on to science and society, or to 
the philosophical implications of unity and duality, or to the 
emotions connected with aloneness and togetherness, then the 
interpreter would soon face problems arising not only from the 
difference between the two languages but from the underlying 
difference in temperament, background, ideology and experi- 
ence between the two men. 

Most of the problems of translating Russian fiction into 
English are problems of this kind. But I must first say some- 
thing about grammar and construction. 

In Russian there are no articles and no auxiliary verbs. 
There are seven cases and three genders, and a great many 
different words can be formed from the same root by adding 
prefixes or suffixes. As a result much fewer prepositions are 
used in Russian than in English and much fewer words are 
needed to make up a sentence. 

Russian construction is infinitely freer than that of most 
Western languages. Words and even clauses can be put in 
almost any order, and strings of adjectives can both precede and 
follow nouns. In English you can say ‘I was there yesterday’ or 
“Yesterday I was there’ or even “There I was, yesterday’; but 
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in Russian these four words can be put together in any of their 
sixteen possible combinations and still make good sense. 

This freedom gives great suppleness to the language. Not 
only can the written sentence convey every inflection of the 
human voice, but many sentences can be used as clauses or 
strung together into passages of almost indefinite length. 
Vladimir Nabokov, in his brilliant study of Gogol, has shown 
how this can lead to a proliferation not only of ideas and images 
but, in Gogol’s handling, even of a whole race of background 
characters as short-lived as summer flies. 

On the other hand, together with the absence of the link 
words which help to give precision in English, it can lead to a 
confusing vagueness. In one of Pasternak’s early works — one 
of the stories which he now dismisses as ‘immature’ — he 
describes a boy, Seryozha, who has just arrived at his sister’s 
house and is washing after his journey; transliterated, the 
sentence runs on: ‘And here, towel over shoulder, sister noticed 
how Seryozha had grown.’ If this means anything in English, it 
suggests that it was the sister who had a towel over her shoulder, 
but it is impossible to tell from the Russian whether it was not, 
in fact, the brother. 

Pasternak would be most unlikely to write this to-day. For it 
is not, of course, that construction is a matter of indifference in 
Russian — only that it is determined by sense and sound rather 
than by academic rules. At the same time, where usage does 
influence the word order, the Russian usage is often the 
opposite of the English. Thus in English you would say, ‘He 
was cross, angry, furious,’ rather than ‘He was furious, angry, 
cross,’ but in Russian you might get the same impact by using 
the reverse sequence. 

These differences are not, however, the worst of the trans- 
lator’s headaches. Most real problems arise from the lack of a 
common background between the Russian and the English 
reader. This is the gap which all translation tries to bridge, but 
to bridge it completely is often difficult and at times impossible. 

The greater the distance between two languages, the greater 
the divergence in the associations of their words. A recent book 
on Japanese poetry tells us that a mention of peach-blossom is 
in fact a reference to Samurai who die young. This is an 
extreme case, but take such a simple instance as the names of 
colours in English and in Russian. 

‘Black’ is chorny both visually and morally. But ‘blue’ is either 
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siny — ‘dark blue’, or goluboy — ‘light blue’. Goluboy is not ‘azure’ 
(which is /azurny) but very like it; however, it is etymologically 
connected with golub — dove or pigeon — a bird for which the 
Russians have a tender feeling (we all know the Russian use of 
‘little pigeon’ as an endearment). Probably because of these 
associations with skies and pigeons, goluboy has a pleasant, 
cheerful, festive sound in which ‘light blue’ is disappointingly 
defective. 

Malinovy, which is derived from malina — raspberry — is not 
raspberry red but a pale mulberry mauve. The mood associated 
with it is also associated with a sound: a certain gentle, solemn 
ringing of church bells is a malinovy zvon - a mauve ringing. 
This is sometimes explained as a corruption of Malines, the 
Belgian town famous for its carillon, but if this derivation is 
correct it has been quite forgotten. What is certain is that 
malinovy zvon is as familiar and meaningful to Russians as 
‘mauve ringing’ is alien and obscure to English readers. 

Krasny is red. But while red has only a visual or a political or 
occasionally an angry meaning (as in ‘seeing red’), krasny has 
the same root as krasota — beauty. Segal’s Russian-English 
dictionary actually translates krasny as ‘red, serene, fine, nice, 
fair, beautiful, handsome, republican, revolutionary, extremist’ 
and Dahl — the Russian equivalent of the Oxford dictionary — 
adds the meaning ‘strange’ or ‘half-mad’. 

The Red Square in Moscow is usually supposed by foreigners 
to have been so named at the revolution; in fact it was always 
called The Red Square, for it was always known as the ‘fine’, 
or ‘handsome’, or ‘main’ square of the town. 

The ‘red corner’, if you find it in a Soviet novel, is not a 
corner but a rest room — say, in a workers’ club — where 
propaganda pamphlets and portraits of the leaders are kept; 
it has merely derived its name from the ‘red corner’ in an 
Orthodox household: this is traditionally the south-east corner 
of the room where the ikons hang and which is regarded as a 
place of honour — a guest coming into the room bowed in its 
direction before speaking to his host. 

Clearly in all these cases, whatever English words are used, 
they will not convey the exact aura of the Russian words, which 
is so plainly visible to the reader of the original. 

Nabokov has an unforgettable chapter on the word poshlost 
(which he spells ‘poshlust’). The usual translation, ‘vulgarity’, is 
weak, for poshlost has a murderous way of pin-pointing bad 
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faith as well as bad taste. The fact, he says, that this word does 
not exist in English does not necessarily mean that the concept 
is lacking, but only that ‘it is split among several English 
words’. This does, however, mean that the unified Russian 
concept is difficult to convey. 

The word byt, which is connected with being and also visit- 
ing, can mean either ‘a way of life’ or ‘the human way of life’ 
or ‘the daily round’; it suggests a private, rather than a public 
life and can be linked specifically to housekeeping as in bytovie 
orudia which, in modern Russian, are household implements. 
Connected with byt is obyvatel, of which the legal meaning is 
‘resident’ — an obyvatel of Moscow is a resident of Moscow. But 
in Russian, to say ‘You are a resident’ is an insult, for the 
word has come to mean a mere resident — someone who resides 
in a community but is unconscious of his social and political 
obligations. One could speculate endlessly on why ‘resident’ is 
emotionally colourless while obyvatel is a term of abuse. Is 
private life more valued in England, or are civic duties taken 
more for granted? or Russian standards more exacting? or 
harder to achieve for Russians? All that a translator can do is, 
at best, to attach a footnote. 

Sometimes, however, a footnote is impossible, although the 
translation is misleading. Slavny means glorious, and no Soviet 
communiqué during the War failed to use it of Soviet armies, 
victories, people or achievements. But in Russian you can also 
speak of a slavny child, a slavnaya woman, or a slavny cat, or 
say to anyone for whom you feel affection ‘You are slavny’ 
meaning ‘You are a dear’. Nor does a slavanaya girl have the 
poshlost of a ‘glorious girl’. It would be possible to write a book 
on this association of ideas and even include a chapter on the 
glory of God in the tradition of the Eastern Church. But in the 
meantime slavny remains a barrier to understanding. 

If there is no word for poshlost, there is certainly no word for 
toska. It can be used descriptively or by itself as an ejaculation 
and, as such, be a sufficient comment on an infinite variety of 
situations or on the imperfection of life itself. It can mean the 
mildest sadness or the depths of metaphysical despair, and it 
exhausts all the meanings of the existentialist angoisse. The 
translator can only be guided by the Russian speaker’s mood, 
and perhaps, to be successful, he should even have a sense of 
the Russian landscape with its capacity to stress the isolation 
of man and to reflect his boredom as well as his exuberance. 
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But when it comes to visual background, what may be lack- 
ing is not a word or concept but an object familiar in both 
countries. Thus houses, buildings, flats, all exist in Russian, 
but when we leave the gleichgeschaltet urban world we come 
upon izba. To me this brings a detailed image of a cabin made 
of caulked logs with a roof of thatch or wooden slats, with or 
without a raised porch and carved and painted ornaments round 
the windows. Such houses have existed immemorially over the 
greater part of European Russia, but if the translator wishes to 
reproduce this image, what, in English, can he say? ‘Cottage’ 
is too bourgeois, ‘peasant hut’ or ‘house’ too general, a chalet 
suggests Switzerland, and a log cabin Canada. You can, of 
course, put izba in italics and with a footnote. This is informa- 
tive and may be pleasing, for the reader of a foreign book is 
rather like a traveller in a foreign land: he is curious about the 
sights and likes to add exotic words to his vocabulary. 

But a novel is not a travel book: the novelist does not set out 
to guide the foreigner round his country explaining its curiosi- 
ties. In trying to draw the reader into the centre of a human 
situation, he assumes him to know the scenic background. It 
may even be necessary for his purpose that the reader should 
feel thoroughly at home in it, and so he will bring in a word or 
an object which he has known since childhood just because it 
is familiar and makes for intimacy. In such a case an italicized 
exotic word in the translation, with or without a footnote, 
breaks the mood of the original passage as effectively as if a 
pianist were to interrupt his playing in the middle of a phrase 
to explain why the composer has used this or that chord. 

There can, of course, be no standard solution. All Russian 
children know what a myatny prianik is — it is a kind of mint 
biscuit which I have never tasted outside Russia. If the author 
has brought in a myatny prianik to remind the reader of his 
childhood and so touch off his sensibility in as direct a way as 
possible, then it seems to me that the substitution of a piece of 
English gingerbread may sometimes be legitimate. 

Many critics would disagree with me, yet such liberties are 
taken for granted in dialogue. Few people would give a word- 
for-word translation of foreign slang: they would look for the 
equivalent slang expression. The difficulty is only to know 
what the equivalent is. What, for instance, is the right equiva- 
lent for a slang dialogue between two boys from a good Moscow 
high school? Is it public school slang? Or will the result be as 
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confusing to the reader as the accompanying image of boys in 
Eton collars and top hats boarding a Moscow bus? And is 
Scotch or Welsh the proper equivalent for Caucasian or 
Ukrainian ? 

Nor is it the custom now to transliterate such forms of address 
as ‘little brother’ or ‘little friend’. On the other hand the 
infinite variety of Russian names is usually kept, to the con- 
fusion of the reader. And yet what else can be done? In Russia, 
if you have just made the acquaintance of Nikolay Nikolayevich 
Ivanov you address him as ‘you’ and as Mr or Comrade 
Ivanov; if you go on seeing him, you will soon call him Nikolay 
Nikolayevich; if you get to know him well enough you will say 
‘thou’ and call him Nikolay; and then, depending on your 
mood and the degree of your affection, you will say Kolya, or 
Kolenka or even Kolka. (If he is a small boy, Kolya or Kolenka 
or Kolka is all he can be.) Kolya is the diminutive of Nikolay, 
Kolenka is the affectionate diminutive of Kolya, while Kolka 
is grammatically pejorative — it should mean that you are cross 
with Kolya, but in fact it usually implies merely a good- 
tempered familiarity. 

These various forms mark, with an exactness which English 
and French lack, the ritual transition from one stage to another 
in a relationship; and they reflect Russian politeness, friendli- 
ness, human warmth — even, perhaps, in the case of Kolka, a 
cheerful readiness to pass from anger to the sunniest good 
humour. To dodge the issue by never referring to Kolka- 
Kolenka-Kolya-Nikolay Nikolayevich Ivanov as anything but 
Nicholas or Ivanov is to dodge the whole character of Russian 
dialogue. Yet to leave them all in means bespattering the page 
with rows of letters which drive the reader frantic, since he 
can’t pronounce the names and confuses the characters. 

There are also countless other forms of address, some derived 
from kinship and all expressing various degrees of respect or 
mateyness, which are a nightmare to the translator. While the 
diminutives — and not only names but nearly all nouns have a 
diminutive, and usually it has nothing to do with size but 
only with the kindly feelings of the speaker — have no equivalent 
in other languages. 

Putting dialogue aside, Russian prose in general is more 
colloquial than English. This is as true of the nineteenth 
century as it is of modern fiction. Turgenev has a French clarity 
and crispness while Dostoyevsky chats and rambles like a 
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nannie talking to herself. But the tone of both is conversational. 
This, too, has often bogged down English translators. For even 
now, when written English is closer to spoken English than it 
was, it is often difficult to keep the freshness of the Russian and 
neither to flatten it out by ‘correct’ English nor to smother it in 
slang. 

Russian is also less inhibited than English in drawing on the 
whole of its vocabulary. And even apart from the sunny glow 
of its diminutives, it is less self-conscious in the expression of 
emotion. Sometimes this gives it an enviable simplicity. This is 
the quality which makes it easier for Pasternak than it would be 
for an English writer to say about his heroine as soon as he has 
introduced her: ‘Lara was the purest being in the world.’ On 
the other hand, English has a lightness of touch which could be 
envied by Russians. 

Inevitably, the translator has to choose between literal exact- 
ness and the naturalness of his tone — but a natural tone should 
not be dull. And how do you translate: ‘His eyes shone with the 
fire of the soul’ ? Should you say: ‘His eyes shone with an inward 
fire’? This is very homely; on the other hand the Russian 
sentence is not in the least startling. 

But this is partly because the soul has greater currency in 
Russian than in English. Incidentally, it often replaces the 
English heart: a Russian ‘knows in his soul’ what an Englishman 
‘knows in his heart’. 

Pasternak’s style is as colloquial as Dostoyevsky’s, but his is 
a new colloquialism. 

Tolstoy had preached realism as a doctrine and had deduced 
from it, unfortunately for the less intuitive of his followers, that 
form was unimportant as compared with content. A reaction 
against this view set in at the turn of the century. Owing to the 
exhibition of Russian paintings, we have heard about the 
movement called Mir Iskustva which is most inadequately 
represented at Burlington House. The parallel movement 
among writers produced the symbolists and, later, the futurists, 
the imaginists and various other groups. In the ’twenties this 
literary movement petered out. Perhaps it would have petered 
out in any case, but in fact it proved unacceptable to the 
régime which, in reverting to Tolstoy’s doctrine and pushing 
it to much further lengths, stopped literature as well as its 
experiments for a long time. 

Pasternak maintains that even in his futurist period, his interest 
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in words was not an interest in mere sounds and patterns, but in 
meaning. He has never allowed himself to be stampeded away 
from his development. After a long silence he has evolved a 
new prose — a prose which suffers from none of the excesses of 
the futurists but which has benefited by their experience. For 
its range, suppleness, compactness and grace could hardly have 
been achieved without the years of study which they devoted 
to form. 

His language is never mannered or vulgar, yet in it thieves 
can curse, witches cast their spells and intellectuals discuss 
abstractions. It can be earthy, violent, and it can rise from one 
moment to the next to the height of lyricism. He has, too, a 
poet’s mastery of prose rhythm — a rhythm unbroken by changes 
of mood or theme or by transition from description to dialogue, 
yet which always fits the subject and the speaker and is 
infinitely variable. He uses its variations to speed up or to slow 
down the pace, to create excitement or leisure, having, so he 
implies, learnt the art of doing this from Shakespeare. 

He is never commonplace, and yet he is a master of clichés: 
he uses them as boldly as he uses words from peasant language 
and old Russian and the rarest as well as the most current 
terms, and their vitality in his text supports his theory that 
literary language refreshes and recreates itself by contact with 
the language of the street. 

Needless to say, the English version of Zhivago loses much of 
the richness of the original. In some instances this seems to me 
inevitable. 

I have spoken of the associations of the Russian word for 
‘red’. In peasant language the expression ‘You are my little red 
berry’ is an endearment and is in no way ridiculous. In 
Xhivago there is a rowan tree which stands for love and kindly 
magic to the hero. The tree feeds the birds in winter ‘like a 
foster mother’. A witch asks it to protect Zhivago and to 
scatter its berries in the wind so that one of them should reach 
Lara as a message of love and hope. It plays a part in Zhivago’s 
escape from the partisans, and its berries are like sugared fruit 
and like drops of blood. Blood has already stained the snow 
when a procession was scattered by cossacks at the beginning 
of the book, and, soon after this, red rowanberry wine appeared 
in sparkling bottles at a party; later, when Zhivago is danger- 
ously ill, he sees dawn shining through the hoar frost on his 
window like red wine through cut glass, and this precedes the 
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coming of Lara, who is to save him — Lara whose arms are also 
the arms of heaven as well as the branches of the tree. Earlier, 
just before his capture by the partisans, Zhivago, in his day- 
dream of being on his way to Lara, sees the ikon lights inside 
the houses reflected like red berries in the puddles in the streets; 
and towards the end of the story, when Lara’s husband shoots 
himself, drops of blood are scattered in the snow ‘like rowan- 
berries’. 

Buried in all this symbolism about history, life, death, 
resurrection, love, Sophia, blood, wine and the tree of life, is 
the small red berry of folk legend and endearment, and the 
colour red with its multiple associations. 

But at least in this case the reader can discover the connecting 
symbols in the end. In other cases this is impossible. 

The novel opens with the funeral of Zhivago’s mother. 
Passers-by join the funeral procession out of curiosity and ask: 

‘Who is being buried ?” 

‘Zhivago.’ 

‘Oh, I see ...’ 

‘It isn’t him, it’s his wife.’ 

Further on the same page we learn that the dead woman has 
left a son, Yury. 

What the reader needs to know is that the word Zhivago has 
the same root as zhivoy, the masculine form of ‘alive’. The 
accusative of zhivoy is zhivovo; ‘he was buried alive’ is pogrebli 
zhivovo. But zhivovo is spelt zhivogo and its earlier form was 
zhivago. So here, at the very outset, the reader is given a strong 
hint about the book; it is a book about life and death; its hero 
is a man who, above all else, is alive, a man who will be so 
defeated by circumstances as to be virtually ‘buried alive’, but 
whose defeat will not be ultimate for he is Yury — George, the 
killer of dragons, the killer of death. How, in English, to convey 
these hints which are so important, yet which are veiled by the 
fact that Yury is only one of the Russian forms of George, and 
that Zhivago is not a name invented by the author but an 
existing surname, though admittedly a rare one? 

Fortunately not all Pasternak’s verbal clues are equally un- 
translatable. For the importance of language in his work can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

Those who say that Zhivago is a poet’s novel usually mean 
that it is not a novel by a skilful novelist, that it is sketchy, 
formless, disjointed. I believe that it is a poet’s novel in a 
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different sense. Underneath the story of events is a story told in 
symbols, by means of images and inward rhythms, a story told 
with hardly an unnecessary word and without a single loose 
end — though its strict sequence, form and logic are not those 
of arithmetic but of poetry and life. The interplay between the 
outer and the inner story gives the book its texture, continuity 
and depth. But this interplay is as invisible at a first reading as 
are the form and the style. 

I think that, for all the warmth of praise the novel has 
received, its contribution to the art of novel-writing is yet to be 
brought out. It is — specifically — a poet’s contribution. For only 
a man with a life-long habit of poetic contemplation and of 
experiment in language and rhythm could have so widened the 
framework of the novel or have conceived a form which fits 
this grandiose scale. 

That the form and language are invisible is part of Paster- 
nak’s achievement. Edmund Wilson, who so _ brilliantly 
illuminates the content of the book, seems to me to do less than 
justice to the Russian of the original. What he says of Paster- 
nak’s heavy and obscure construction is true enough of his early 
works, But to-day you discover the elaborateness of his structure 
only by analysis, for Pasternak has achieved what, he tells us, 
he has always been ambitious to achieve - a language so 
transparent that it never stands between the reader and the 
content of the book. Author and reader are face to face and 
what the author wants to say reaches the hearer almost without 
the interposition of a voice. Such is the importance which 
Pasternak attaches to this familiarity that I doubt if to-day he 
would say anything which could not be said without it — but the 
problem does not arise for him. 

The problem for his translators is, of course, to bring out 
fully what he does say while being faithful to his way of saying 
it. Obviously, the English version falls very short of this aim. 
But I should like to add something about the aim of translation 
in general. 

As I see it, the translator’s aim is to guess and, in so far as he 
is able, to achieve the purpose of the author. If the original text 
is a cookery book without literary pretensions the translator 
need only be sure that his ingredients and measures are correct 
and the instructions clearly given. If the original is a philo- 
sophical treatise, then he must try to bring out every shade of 
the philosopher’s thought. And if it is fiction, he should, ideally, 
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have the novelist’s concern for style, tone, sound and its 
evocative effect, imagery and its affective power. 

No one doubts that faithfulness to the original is the criterion, 
but in every work of art, sooner or later you have to ask your- 
self: Faithfulness to what? — To the words? Or to the concept, 
or the image, or the mood or the emotion which the words 
convey in the original ? Ideally, of course, to all. But in practice 
you may often have to choose. 

And if a choice is inevitable, should literal exactness be 
achieved at the cost of readability? If the author whispers, but 
the words he uses would shout in English, should you put down 
other words? And if he has used a word both for its explicit 
meaning and also for its secondary meanings and associations, 
how many words — if any — can you allow yourself to add to the 
original text in order to bring this out? I can see no criterion 
other than the author’s intention. Would he prefer to sacrifice 
this or that overtone rather than to labour it in an explanatory 
clause? Unless he can be asked, the translator can rely on 
nothing but his familiarity with the author’s work and his own 
sense of both Russian and English. 

This is, of course, only my own approach. There are many 
different schools. There is the view that translation should be 
literal and even where possible follow the exact word order, 
even if the resulting English style is very different from that of 
the original. Or the view that nothing but ‘timeless’ English 
should be used at whatever sacrifice of freshness, force and local 
colour. Or even the view that ‘translator’s English’ is a lan- 
guage of a special kind, something between English and 
Russian, a convention which the reader must accept. 

Pasternak has given us some indication of his own view. 
First, there are his own translations, for he is regarded as 
perhaps the most successful translator of Shakespeare, Keats 
and other foreign classics into Russian. I have made the experi- 
ment of transliterating some of his Russian versions into 
English. Here is one such line: ‘The beautiful captivates for 
ever.’ Clearly, this is neither good poetry nor good English, and 
I can only ask you to take my word for it that the Russian verse 
‘Prekrasnoye plenyayet na vsegda’ has both the meaning and the 
grace of the original English: ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever.’ Here Pasternak has used four words for Keats’s nine. He 
has used an abstraction “The beautiful’ for Keats’s more 
concrete ‘A thing of beauty’, and a transitive verb without an 
8 
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object for Keats’s ‘is a joy’. The reason is not that Pasternak is 
sloppy in his use of language or unmindful of Keats, but that 
the difference between the two lines reflects the difference of 
spirit between the two languages. 

Or take a line from the first scene of Othello, where Iago 
speaks of Cassio as ‘A fellow almost damned in a fair wife.’ 
Pasternak translates this as ‘A fellow with a beauty round his 
neck.’ Once again I can only give you the assurance that 
Pasternak’s image is the equivalent of Shakespeare’s image and 
has kept the undercurrent of Iago’s malice in a way which a 
transliteration could never have achieved. 

There are also Pasternak’s statements about translation. In 
his Autobiography he explains the failure of most Russian transla- 
tions of Rilke by the fact that ‘translators reproduce meaning 
but not tone, and in Rilke the tone is everything’. And in his 
essay on translating Shakespeare he says: 

I believe ... that closeness to the original is not ensured 
only by literal exactness or by similarity of form: the likeness, 

as in a portrait, cannot be achieved without a lively and 

natural method of expression. As much as the author, the 

translator must confine himself to a vocabulary which is 
natural to him. ... Like the original text, the translation 
must create an impression of life and not of verbiage. 


This seems to me to provide the only valid rules. Even if the 
translator has to start by transliterating every word in his first 
draft, I think that his only chance of success is so to identify 
himself with the author’s thought, language and vision that he 
can write his final version as though it were his own. 

And here of course is the real difficulty. For however much 
the translator learns through translating novels which are 
splendid in the original, his limitations are ultimately those of 
his own sense of language. 

Admittedly there is one form of translation which is as 
mechanically foolproof as anything can be. In the book on 
Japanese poetry which I have mentioned, each line is given in 
translation, in Japanese and in transliteration. Thus: 

‘Oh don’t mistreat the fly! He wrings his hands! He wrings 
his feet!’ Yare-utsu-na hae ga te wo suru wo suru. ‘Don’t 
strike! flies - nominative — hands - accusative — do feet - 
accusative — do. 


Short of this, all too much initiative must inevitably fall to 
the translator. 
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Making Out in the 
Television Drama Game 


Mordecai Richler 


[ies a story, possibly apocryphal, that when one of 


America’s most celebrated short-story writers was offered 

a handsome sum for the television rights to one of his 
stories he wrote back, quite simply, no, he didn’t want any of 
his works performed on television. The New York producer, 
taken aback, then wrote the author a long, considered letter to 
the effect that television was not as bad as he thought and — 
reiterating a familiar argument — he went on to say that if good 
writers turned their backs on television, as they had on Holly- 
wood at first, they would only have themselves to blame if the 
level of dramatic production turned out to be a low one. All 
this took many, closely-argued pages. But the author replied in 
one sentence. “That writing was on the wall before the wall was 
ever built.’ 

Several months later in London I wrote my first television 
script. I worked with somebody who had written many scripts 
and knew the medium well. This script, our collaboration, was 
to be what he called ‘a piece of cheese’, that is, a commercial 
job. We were writing it under a pseudonym. I sat at the type- 
writer and he paced up and down, dictating, gesticulating, 
thinking aloud, and acting out all the parts. Finally, after 
many hours of work, he turned to me, exhausted, and said, 
‘Help me. Give me a line.’ 

So I gave him a line of dialogue. 

‘Are you crazy,’ he said. ‘ That’s real. This is television.’ 

He was not altogether in earnest, but he was certainly right. 
For the obviously commercial play aside, discounting the end- 
less spill of cliffhangers and soap operas (and why not? — most of 
the novels published are made to measure for the lending- 
library or the wide screen; they have no serious purpose), the 
remaining so-called ‘serious’ plays are pitifully slight. Indeed, 
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it seems to me that there’s no such thing to-day as serious 
television drama. Certainly not in England. (In this case when 
I say television drama I mean plays written originally for 
television and not adaptations from novels or the stage.) You 
can get no more serious than, let’s say, an Observer article or a 
social worker’s report, and then only rarely. What a producer 
means when he calls for a serious play is one that deals with 
a problem — Ted Willis on the colour bar, maybe (‘Look here, 
Archie, would you let your daughter marry a — a nigger?’), 
somebody else on Cyprus (‘Sometimes, sarge, I wonder if all 
this killing has a purpose’), a third writer on illegitimate birth 
(‘Your daughter needs you, Mrs Cooper. So does your grand- 
child. They need your love more than ever now’) — in other 
words a dreary and predictable documentary treatment of 
yesterday’s hottest headline with plenty of sugar-floss added, 
an ominous second act curtain (‘Sorry, Sir Harold. The girl 
in question this time is your daughter, actually’), and a 
snappy solution. The best plays, according to these same pro- 
ducers, are not about people but situations. The characters 
involved are usually no more than attitudes to be used, i.e. the 
prejudiced boor, understanding gramps, the seemingly cowardly 
corporal who comes through, the gentle Jew at his chess board, 
and so forth. There’s always a solution to the situation, and 
one that’s bound to be up-beat and liberal too. The prejudiced 
boor ‘comes to realize’ that we’re all brothers under the skin, 
so to speak. The seemingly brutal officer, we learn, really 
adores his men. It’s all cosy, phoney, and calculated not to 
upset the viewer. The experienced writer of such plays is too 
shrewd to give real offence; neither will he fail us. The airplane 
will land safely, Harry will go back to his wife, and Sir Harold 
will learn that justice is tempered with mercy. Ideas and values 
first presented by serious novelists and playwrights have trickled 
down to these television writers just as the non-figurative 
paintings of twenty years ago have come to dominate to-day’s 
most sophisticated advertising (see any issue of the New Yorker). 
But in the process originality has been blunted; the whole has 
been made a little too palatable. 

And nobody, it seems, will dare give us a play about a Negro 
whoremonger, a contented adulterer, or a Jew who cheats on 
his income tax, buys a Jag with his ill-gotten gains, and is all 
the happier for it. There are, of course, some honourable 
exceptions to the usual swill of cliché-drama. There’s John 
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Mortimer’s The Dock Brief, for one (originally a radio play, 
though), but by and large producers will stick to situation 
plays and stay clear of plays based on character. 

What makes this all so terribly sad is that the so-called serious 
drama — the colour problem play, for instance — is, once pro- 
duced, liable to get damn poor ratings, and then the triumphant 
producer takes you aside and says, ‘You see, I tried to do a 
serious play. But it’s no use. They won’t watch it.’ And it will 
be six months, maybe more, before he even goes that far again. 
But the play will have justifiably registered poor ratings{due 
to its intrinsic phoniness, not because ofits theme. The audience, 
as usual, has been underestimated to the point of insult. 

The woman who cleans house for a friend of mine, a regular 
viewer, has said of one of these plays, ‘You never believe the 
characters in it ever had a life before or afterwards. So after 
the first act you just don’t care what happens to them any more.’ 
And that, as they say, is hitting the nail on the head. 

Not all television drama is drivel. Granada, the most 
prestige-conscious of the commercial companies, has regularly 
maintained at least a certain level of seriousness. Examined 
closely, however, Granada’s drama policy is surely the most 
reactionary of the lot and, in the long run, more harmful than 
the sentimental goo usually served up by Armchair Theatre. 
Granada’s most successful productions, some brilliantly pro- 
duced by Silvio Narizanno, have been adaptations from the 
stage plays of Arthur Miller and Ibsen. They deal, for the most 
part, in proven products, brand names, and — except for 
maudlin lapses like Johnny Belinda — all that can be said for it 
is that they are intelligently chosen. But Miller, Ibsen, and 
Thorton Wilder, were O.K. before television happened along 
and, it seems to me, Mr Bernstein’s policy is short-sighted and 
utterly lacking in audacity. There will never be a great tele- 
vision play made out of a novel or a stage play and, anyway, 
that particular well has been almost exhausted. There are 
only some scrapings left. Here, of course, the shout is raised 
that there’s nothing to be done, there are no television drama- 
tists to be found, and the plays must go on, the garborator must 
be fed, week in and week out. Another thing. Didn’t Granada, 
desperate for material, sponsor a play contest with a £3,000 
prize? 

Granada sure did sponsor a play contest, but it was more of a 
publicity stunt than a truthful search for television playwrights. 
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The contest, in fact, put me in mind of that generous, social- 
conscious chap who advertised in the New Statesman a few years 
back that he had a second-hand typewriter he’d like to give 
to the most needy and deserving writer he could find. Write 
me, he asked, and hundreds of people did, apparently. 
Granada’s offer, advertised in The Times Literary Supplement and 
elsewhere, was grander, but equally condescending and — by 
God —- much trickier. The man offering the typewriter only 
wanted a pleading letter in return but, for its £3,000, Granada 
asked for world television rights in perpetuity on three plays 
and the right to buy any other sixty-minute play submitted 
for £200 — about half the sum a professional can get from other 
companies, including the BBC. Lavishly praised in some 
quarters for its high-mindedness, the contest was — to be kind - 
a clever publicity stunt. If it was ever intended to enlist tele- 
vision playwrights from the ranks of novelists and short-story 
writers then the conditions were such that few professional 
writers could afford the gamble. £1,000 for world rights on a 
play is not so good an offer that a writer could take the chance 
of seeing three plays being picked up for a mere £200 each. 

Another play contest, this one sponsored by Associated 
Television, offered the writer more attractive terms. A first 
prize of £500, and two additional prizes of £250, the awards 
being entirely separate from the fees to be negotiated for the 
plays. Even so, contests barely touch on the problem. 

A-R, ABC-TV, and the BBC do more than the other 
companies to encourage original plays for television, but — in 
many cases — they cultivate the wrong writers, the dutiful hacks, 
the dispossessed writers of B-films; and seldom do they take the 
big chance. 

A. lot of novelists I know were, to begin with, hopeful and 
even enthusiastic about the prospects of writing for television 
drama. Many of them have been called in by the script editors 
of one company or another, had plays half-heartedly com- 
missioned for pitiful advances, waited months to hear some- 
thing and, in some cases, have actually written the plays but 
have never seen them done. Sometimes, it’s true, the plays 
hadn’t worked out, the writers were unable to cope with the 
technique, but more often when it came down to it somebody 
said the treatment was too unpleasant or the ending too down- 
beat. These days most novelists and short story writers are 
understandably bitter about television and will have little to 
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do with their script departments. Too many promises haven’t 
been kept. It’s a pity, too, because ultimately there’s more to 
be gained from these people and, naturally, playwrights than 
from the homeless writers of small budget films. 

It’s a mystery to me — the profits of commercial television 
being so prodigious, the shortage of scripts so desperate —- why 
no company has been enterprising enough to commission (and 
I mean generously and on a large scale) novelists, short-story 
writers, and playwrights to go home and write what they like. 
But when I suggested this to the executive producer of a major 
drama series he told me that scripts meant little, it was the 
producer that mattered. ‘Give me,’ he said, ‘six top producers 
and I'll give you a first-class drama series.’ His notion of a 
top producer was, ‘a guy who can take a piece of s— and make 
something out of it.” Why he should buy . . . well, a piece of 
s— in the first place hadn’t occurred to him. This, I realize, 
may not be true of other drama departments, but generally the 
writer is underpaid and undervalued. So are the script editors. 
A good script editor, it seems to me, is an invaluable asset to 
any drama series, and is worth as much to a producer as his 
top director. But the two or three script editors I know are 
badly underpaid and considered nowhere as important as a 
good director. 

This is not only short-sighted but, considering the staggering 
illiteracy of some of the most able directors, downright dan- 
gerous. For too many directors — and some of them absolutely 
first-class otherwise — are not to be trusted on matters of 
literary taste. They seem to know instinctively what will play 
well — ‘Wait till you see what I do in this scene where she gets 
hysterical’ — but not always what is consistent with character, 
well written, or even in good taste. 

However, even if television producers were in touch (and 
they certainly are not) with the best possible writers, they 
would have to deal with an even more intricate problem. 
Usually it’s the facile, the situation writers, who are the most 
prolific. Serious writers tend to be stingier with their ideas. 
And how many would be willing, the rewards of television being 
so small, to waste a good idea on the small screen when it might 
be developed to better advantage as a play or novel? (The 
exception here is the short story or one-act play of character 
that cannot be expanded without thinning and is most suited 
to television). And, from the writer’s point of view, that’s not 
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the end of it, either. It’s hard enough to write a good television 
play, but then you’re also expected to ‘sell’ it to a producer. 
They are often so unsure of themselves, so alarmed by anything 
unconventional, that they must be seduced into accepting it. 
Neither will they automatically do what they consider to be the 
best plays. 

I once collaborated with an American novelist, Terry 
Southern, on a realistic half-hour play about East End kids. We 
submitted it, and got a letter back two weeks later, saying, 
‘Congratulate yourselves. You’ve written a remarkable play. 
But it’s mere excellence doesn’t mean we’re going to buy it.’ 
And a month later the play was rejected with the excuse that 
splendid as it was, this particular series went on before the 
children had gone to bed, and so, regretfully, we must. . . I 
know of another novelist who, writing his first script, took 
enormous pains to delineate his characters clearly. He wrote a 
page to describe one major character’s physical appearance, 
gestures, and habits, so that he was made individual beyond 
confusion. The producer read and reread the description. ‘Oh, 
I get it,’ he said. ‘You mean a Bogart-type, don’t you? Why 
didn’t you just say so?’ Indeed, television writing encourages 
such looseness of thought that in some scripts characters are 
described as the ‘dark, sensitive type’ or the ‘office worker 
type’, and so over to the casting department, where they keep 
files on actors who have played such parts all their lives. 

The irony is that by producing third-rate plays live television 
drama is hastening the day of its own extinction. AB C-TV’s 
Armchair Theatre is a case in point. This series aimed like a 
cannon (and critics scatter to the left and right, please) at top- 
ratings tends more and more to imitate the old-style second- 
feature film. Because of the limitations of the television studio, 
however, its product at best is never as glossy or expansive as a 
B-film and, eventually, will be displaced by re-runs of old 
movies, so putting the executive producer, his directors and 
actors, out of work. 

The television critics themselves are not that helpful. None 
have the real power (and Peter Black alone has the authority) 
of certain stage and film critics. And some of the criticism offered 
is surprisingly inane. Tom Driberg, for instance, has a capacity 
for perpetual shock because commercial television companies 
are actually commercial. (That’s right, Tom, there is no Santa 
Claus.) While other critics have in their time been refreshingly 
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outlandish. John Braine, when he was a critic, once seriously 
singled out a play he had seen as the apogee of television drama 
when it came to understanding the medium, its limitations and 
opportunities. Unfortunately, the play he picked on was not a 
television play but an old film being run off instead, something 
any experienced viewer, not to say a critic, can tell at once 
from the quality of the picture. To the Spectator’s credit Mr 
Braine was quickly replaced by a much more able critic. 

But perceptive critics aside — and Peter Black and Peter 
Forster come quickly to mind — the television critic, no matter 
how capable, is in a curiously emasculated position. His re- 
views don’t appear until after the play and as plays are almost 
never repeated they are of little use to the viewer. Tom Driberg, 
I know, considers this a superficial problem. I don’t agree. For 
the proper function of the critic, it seems to me, is not to dazzle 
but to establish a position of trust and help the viewer make a 
choice from the plays that are being offered simultaneously. 
(The viewer can see a stage play or film another night, but not 
so a television play. It only runs once.) But, as things stand, 
television reviews are only useful within the trade. They can 
benefit performers, directors, and writers by their judgements 
both artistically and commerically, but they don’t help the 
audiences. The critics’ service to people within the trade is 
severely limited, too, by their own ignorance. Only a few can 
distinguish between the good production of a bad play, the 
poor performance of a well-written part, and the alternative 
cases. The others guess. They guess badly. 

How much more widely useful critics would be if they could 
review plays in advance, if they could only see the dress rehear- 
sal or, as will soon be possible, an Ampex. (Almost all the 
companies now have, or will soon be getting, these Ampex 
machines, which record shows on tape beforehand and, unlike 
kinés, give a picture and sound of excellent quality.) It’s the 
companies, I think, that won’t co-operate. They fear too much 
adverse criticism in advance of their plays — and deservedly so. 
But surely in cases when a play is aimed at an intelligent audi- 
ence — W. T. Kotcheff’s production of The Greatest Man in the 
World, which was Ampexed for other reasons, is a good example 
— an exception could profitably be made. 

Here again, though, the critics can be charged with a mis- 
understanding. Even the most gifted of them, Bernard Levin, 
when he was reviewing television for the Manchester Guardian, 
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expended enormous quantities of invective condemning the kind 
of half-hour plays presented by Douglas Fairbanks and pro- 
ducers of similar slosh. I don’t dispute the critic’s right to fight 
for some measure of good taste, but The Times Literary Supple- 
ment wouldn’t spend a middle to bemoan the lack of literary 
quality in a Saturday Evening Post short story; neither does the 
Observer bother to slaughter the obvious lending-library novel. 
It’s just that literary standards are as irrelevant to a Fairbanks- 
type play as they would be to a Cadbury’s chocolate bar. Where 
there’s no intention to illuminate it’s superfluous to complain 
of the dark. 

Other and more general complaints about British television 
are, because I’m a foreigner, more mystifying. 

Long before commercial television even got going here the 
intellectuals were struck stupid by the calamity that sponsored 
programmes, in the American style, was sure to bring to Britain. 
Hamlet would be interrupted by a plea for Player’s. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury might come to us by courtesy of Johnny 
Walker. Callas might be cut off in the middle of an aria to plug 
Kitikat. Commercialism at its lowest, i.e. American, level was 
threatening to contaminate the pure air of Britain. Yet these 
same independent-minded people will sheepishly sit through ten 
minutes of commercials in a cinema after they have paid to get 
in, and sometimes as much as 10/6. 

And I, for one, do not find television commercials particularly 
obnoxious. The breaks are usually timed in reasonably good 
taste and one’s sometimes grateful for the chance to refresh 
drinks, make that phone call, or just go to the lavatory. 

Anyway, a bargain was struck. A typical British compromise 
was made. There were no sponsored programmes in the Ameri- 
can style. Advertisers could only buy spots and were restricted 
to the most indirect control over programme material. This 
gives us the worst of both worlds. For, in America, where 
programmes are sponsored, the level of dramatic production, 
not to speak of other highbrow shows, i.e. Omnibus, is higher 
than it is here. Prestige-minded corporations in complete con- 
trol of their shows have aimed at a specific audience and inci- 
dentally developed a whole school of television writers to which 
there is no British equivalent. In fact, when producers here are 
reaching for good original plays they almost inevitably reach 
all the way across the Atlantic to a batch of writers bred by 
American commercialism, Chayefsky, Mosell, Serling, Rose, 
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Vidal, and others. American television has commissioned 
original plays by Saroyan and S. J. Perlman and expert adapta- 
tions from Faulkner and Hemingway. Has even the B B C gone 
out after — just making up a random list — C. P. Snow, Graham 
Greene, Angus Wilson, Iris Murdoch, Kingsley Amis, or Sean 
O’Casey ? I don’t mean to purchase the television rights of their 
novels or plays, either. But to write original material. I doubt 
it. But if Shell Oil, I.C.1., or some other corporation had com- 
plete control over a drama series they would be likely — and 
the motives, however dark, are unimportant in this context — 
to produce plays of quality and not to pursue the highest possible 
ratings with the customary hysteria. 

I’m not trying to whitewash Madison Avenue. The ad agency 
men, all of whom I believe read and O K scripts in New York 
before they are produced, are certainly a dangerous censor. But, 
at the same time, I’m grateful for what gets by. The influence 
of sponsors on television drama is at its most sinister in an in- 
direct way. And this, I think, does a lot to explain the limitations 
of seriousness in television drama anywhere. Take Marty, for 
instance. It’s probably the most famous and highly-praised 
play ever to have been performed on television. Yet the ending 
is false. I don’t think anyone was so crude as to tell Chayefsky, 
‘Say, Paddy, we want to leave them smiling, don’t we? 
Wouldn’t it be something to have Marty phone his chick and 
make everything all right in the last scene? Chayefsky, I 
suspect, understood the conditions of television and wrote in the 
conciliatory phone call from the start, but that final phone call 
lacked truth, it was inconsistent with what came before, and 
would Chayefsky have written it into Marty if he had been 
writing it as a story or a stage play? I don’t think so. (That’s 
presumptuous, of course, and I could be wrong.) There is, how- 
ever, a history of falsification, of making it O K after all, in the 
closing minutes of even the best American television plays, like 
The Bachelor Party or Twelve Angry Men. And I suspect it’s 
because the writer knows, without ever having to be flatly told, 
that his play should end on an up-beat note. 

But, on a more practical level, would anyone have produced 
Marty here? Again, I doubt it. And it’s all the more discon- 
certing because television drama is essentially a young man’s 
game, and therefore you’d think it would be more bold than it 
is. Where, I’d like to know, are the failed fantasies, the experi- 
ments gone wrong, the audacity, the over-ambitious adventures, 
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that characterized serious movie-making in the early days? 
Where are the Orson Welles-like insults that we even got from 
radio? There are certainly some adventurous directors about, but 
they’re tied down by the timid policies of their companies. The 
general aim is a mild one. Competence, slickness, safety. Don’t 
take chances. And experiments, by their definition, would be to 
pay off six months of corn with a prestige-production of 
Macbeth — ‘Shakespeare’s a classic, you know’ — in modern 
dress, or something equally nonsensical. 
All this may explain, too some extent, why the people I know 
who earn their living by television are nearly all apologetic 
about it — nobody’s really ‘in’ it. Directors are on their way (or 
hope they are) to make their names on the stage or in the films. 
After one of their productions has been performed some sit by 
their ’phones all through the day waiting for Rank or Tennant 
to make that magic offer. And, if they’ve reached thirty-five and 
the offer has yet to be made, they are (no matter how successful 
in their own medium) already looking back anxiously over their 
shoulders at the younger men coming up, and feel themselves 
‘old’ for the trade and a failure. Actors think of television as a 
showcase, nothing more. And writers like myself are not in it, 
either, but are trying, without disgracing ourselves, to make 
some money between novels or plays. Television, it seems, is 
everybody’s sideline. A rough one, too, for everybody con- 
cerned with a play’s production. 

Plays are usually rehearsed for two weeks and there are an 
additional two days of camera rehearsal. Directors, writers, and 
actors are prone to all the disadvantages of movie production 
without any of the compensations. The pace, from the first day 
of rehearsal onwards, grows increasingly febrile. And once the 
live play goes on the air there are no re-takes. Cameras can 
blow out, actors collapse, but all that really counts is the studio 
clock, and the play stumbles on. Harassed directors have also 
picked up some of the worst mannerisms of the cinema. A kind 
of cliché shorthand. So that their actors imitate the wide screen 
or the stage more often than life. If Jerry’s going to tell his wife 
he’s leaving her he doesn’t walk up to her and say so, he goes to 
the window, the camera closes in on his back, and outside it’s 
raining. There’s so little time for characterization that directors 
and writers too, unfortunately, lapse easily into the obvious. All 
scientists are bearded and regular guys smoke pipes. Thin 
actors play sensitive people. Fat ones are cast to act the good- 
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humoured ones. The difficulties, the possibilities of disaster in 
the studio are so enormous, that the day after the play, among 
professionals, it’s not the script or performances that is most 
talked about but the narrowly averted accidents. The actor who 
nearly tripped over a camera line and the wall that swayed but 
just didn’t fall. In the end it doesn’t seem to matter whether the 
play was an artistic triumph or disaster — one’s grateful for its 
technical success. 

One director said to me, ‘I put as much into one of those 
plays as you’d put into a play or a feature film. But when I walk 
out of the control room on a Sunday night there’s nothing left. 
Just my briefcase. I pick it up and I leave.’ 

The amount of energy and talent and money, too, expended 
even on the production of a soap-opera is astonishing. When you 
think of what some of the directors, writers, designers, and actors 
could do, given the chance, it’s also bloody depressing. What’s 
obviously needed (and where do you advertise ?) is an imagina- 
tive entrepreneur or sponsor willing to bet on originality and 
wait for the ratings to catch up. Otherwise, ‘live’ television 
drama is surely doomed. It will soon be replaced by quickie 
films and re-runs of old films. 
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SIGHTS AND SPECTACLES 1937-1958 


Theatre Chronicles. Controversial and highly individual reviews of the 
theatre: the Musicals, the Russians, Theatre Clubs, Elizabethan 
Revivals, the Actor’s Studio. London theatres with their cosy interval 
for tea and biscuits. Her scope is wide and international :—from 
Chekhov to O'Neill, from Tennessee Williams to John Osbourne. 18s. 


Dr. Eustace Chesser 


AN OUTLINE OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


The author of Love without Fear and Live and Let Live traces the growth 
of personality from earliest infancy to maturity. Of great topical im- 
portance are his remarks on the sexually abnormal, and his words on 
the need for religion are deeply interesting. 25s. 
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Orange or Grid? 
A New Model for Critics 
John A. M. Rillie 


I 


of the academic light industries, is heading into a recession. 

Everyone suddenly has begun to grow tired of the business 
at once, although it is not so clear that anyone knows precisely 
where current reappraisals are taking him. 

Wain, for example, would simply consolidate. Kermode 
usefully redips some of our assumptions in the historical pro- 
cess. Davie’s courageously redrawn frontiers march through 
some conspicuously unattractive territory. And the neo- 
Aristotelian apparatus seems clumsier and more pedantic 
than the system it would supplant. Indeed, there is no authori- 
tative voice as yet which is capable of replacing in technical 
resource and stylistic variety the great achievements of the 
Richards era. Purely as spectacle, the foxy, Jamesian elegance 
of Blackmur, the tooled-up efficiency of Wimsatt, or, as with 
Empson, those dishevelled reports of an enthusiast still half- 
under the classy differential of a De Dion — these made the 
game worth watching for its own sake. Now perhaps only the 
Empsonian tone seems likely to perpetuate itself in the rowdy 
prose and extempore skiffling of Amis and some of the weekly 
reviewers. This overturning of the continuous literary decorum 
has its own symptomatic significance, though it would, of 
course, tend to cut the movement off from the academic 
journals where the mothball fleets still conduct their static 
manoeuvres in sombre calm. But it is not impossible that the 
new movement will come from within the universities them- 
selves. Those lines of linguistic desperadoes, with their methodo- 
logical spring-knives, filing silently out of Oxford or their 
literary counterparts from Downing, Kenyon and the Univer- 
sity of the South, have once already proved the possibility 
decisively. And though now, as the Zeitgeist deserts them, they 
begin to seem misguided, irrelevant, even boring, this is no 
reason for belittling their achievement. Even less do I wish to 
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give comfort to those who, F. H. Bradley in one hand and 
A. C, in the other, await the whirligig’s justification of their 
sloth. We are not returning to anywhere that we have ever 
been. Nor are we starting afresh. 

There is no doubt, however, that what criticism badly needs 
at the moment is a fire-new model and a new paradigm. No 
good will come of building a home-made structure out of the 
gimmicks and spare-parts of Scrutiny and the New Criticism. 
It is not only that the reigning theories have ignored, or been 
incompetent to deal with, large stretches of the history of 
literature, but that the literature of the present and the near 
future will find them increasingly inadequate and uncongenial. 

It is in this connection that we might find John Wain’s 
dilemma as a university teacher an instructive case. Wain’s 
work as a novelist is picaresque, topical, satirical, plainly on 
the Wellsian side of the James-Wells argument. His critical 
position, however, is still in the recent Jamesian tradition of 
‘a critical, a non-naif, a questioning, worrying reader’ with all 
the ‘preoccupations’, ‘reflections and reserves’ which have 
been added to that description since James wrote. 


I thought I was there as a critic [writes Wain] to teach 
people how to be critics. Towards the end, however, I began 
to see that I was mistaken, and that there is in fact no place 
for the literary critic in the university. . . . Literary criticism 
is the discussion, between equals, of works of literature, with 
a view to establishing common ground on which judgements 
of value can be based.* 


And the undergraduate, so the argument runs, is equal only to 
other undergraduates. Part of his opposition is, of course, to 
the revolting idea that ‘the business of an English School. . . 
is to produce critics’ and one would agree. But there is more 
to it than that. Criticism just can’t be done with under- 
graduates, he says. Yet its most influential practitioners have 
been teachers, its most influential texts teaching manuals, its 
methods pedagogical disciplines. How much, for example, 
does Leavis’s preference for the rather obviously schematized 
moral structure (Measure for Measure, Hard Times, Middle- 
march) owe to the pressure on the teacher to choose, and to 
value, what is demonstrable, the experiment that will come 
off in public? 


*THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, February 1956, 
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For Wain, however, it is more than a teaching instrument. 
‘Literary criticism is the discussion, between equals, of works 
of literature, with a view to establishing common ground on 
which judgements of value can be based.’ Now this view of 
criticism as a kind of bring-and-buy sale is a fair enough des- 
cription of the state of affairs over the last thirty years or so. 
But is it true in any sense that the most influential criticism, 
that of the journeyman-poet, Eliot, or, in genial spasms, of 
Pound, has been ‘the common pursuit of true judgement’? 
Certainly the great practitioners, Leavis for example, or 
Winters, have not conspicuously bent their necks to others’ 
yokes in the great common enterprise. Emulation of their 
performance may have led others into criticism and these may 
have gleaned to mill what the great reapers let fall, but it 
would be an illusion unworthy of sophisticated men to suppose 
that this great harvest of truth was all bound for the same barn. 

Supposing, nevertheless, the ‘common pursuit’ idea is as 
attractive as it sounds, and its concern is as John Wain states 
it. Judgements for whom? Value for whom? If not for the 
undergraduate, less so, one must imagine, for the inhabitants 
of the dustbin, and less still for the creative writer. We are left, 
then, with the critic’s ‘equals’ and this, as Mr Wain very well 
knows, means in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, simply 
other teaching-critics. Whichever way one looks at it the 
argument keeps homing on the seminar. Of course the ortho- 
doxy of the definition is unimpugnable. Behind it somewhere, 
lurking deep perhaps, lies Leavis’s daring claim: 


Tennyson and the pre-Raphaelites do not in fact lend them- 
selves readily to the critical method of this book; and that it 
should be so is, I will risk suggesting, a reflection upon them 
rather than upon the method. 


The service is here indeed greater than the god. But is this 
not what all this common pursuing really comes to: jobs for 
the boys, values for the boys? 

It is hard to break out of this impasse, impossible indeed 
without changing your critical mind altogether. Since the 
deepest assumptions of modern critical theory are autotelic in 
tendency, the critic finds it hard to justify the autonomous 
work of art to a sceptical audience, whether in terms of ‘equi- 
librium of opposing impulses’ or of ‘forms of feeling’. On the 
other hand, the practice of criticism itself demands a good deal 
of intelligence, some ingenuity, prolonged and fatiguing 
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labour. No one who has ever ‘read’ will mistake it for reading. 
Thus the difficulty naturally enhances the skill, the world has 
an instinctive admiration for technique, and the skill acquires 
its own value which is then reflected back upon its ostensible 
subject-matter (‘Poetry is tough’, etc.). It is, anyway, an 
excellent genre for the middlemen, a ready-made method for 
the grateful teacher, and a markable test of ‘sensibility’ for the 
student. Very attractive and very hard to relinquish. But if 
you turn in disgust from the distressing effects of passing on a 
‘special patter’ to undergraduates to the less immoral pleasures 
of chewing the fat with consenting adults, still your only route 
to the outside world is through those of your fellow-critics who 
take the contagion back to the classroom. Nor do you get much 
further with the variant therapeutic notion that ‘bad’ litera- 
ture is poison and that to safeguard the health of our civiliza- 
tion you must follow the green lights of ‘the tradition’. The 
only real difference here is that the analysis is done to the 
accompaniment of a moral rattle in the cellarage. 

Mr Wain is not of course a doctrinaire critic at all and, if I 
seem to make free with his piece of critical autobiography, it 
is because, as a critic in one idiom and a writer in another, he 
exhibits the more plainly deficiencies in the critical tradition 
he has inherited. To the deeper sources of these defects in 
modern criticism I now come. 


Il 


Criticism has now to settle finally two of the most funda- 
mental issues of modern theory: the concept of the work of 
art as organism and the linguistic theory which attends it. 


A poem is less an orange than a grid; 
It hoists a charge; it does not ooze a juice. 


It is now clear that it is quite largely to the semantic drag of 
the metaphor which Davie’s poem so neatly rejects that we 
owe the obsessive funk displayed by critics over the function 
of elements like belief, biography, personality, intention, in 
works of literature. An organism is, it means itself, and a poem 
is a poem is a poem. Our ‘ontological’ stammer is largely due 
to the reification of this organic metaphor. 

For something like 150 years, varying in philosophical 
freight and biological nuance, ‘organic’ has been the great 
approbative term in almost every aspect of our culture. A 
poem has been a vegetable, a tree, a fruit, a multicellular 
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organism, a man. Having found the formula so entrenched in 
the intellectual milieu everyone has, to use Dorothy Parker’s 
phrase, ‘milked it until it moos with pain’. 

Yet as a criterion of value it is of course highly suspect. 
Having postulated artistic excellence as being this inter- 
relation of parts in a whole, this coadunation, it is not difficult 
to find these qualities present or absent as one is, on some un- 
disclosed grounds, disposed. For Hamlet’s jibes at the boy- 
players, for the cetological chapters of Moby Dick, or the 
Shandean excursus, organic relations may easily be, and have 
been, found. It is still a matter of concern whether The Waste 
Land’s notes are inside or outside the poem, part of the organism 
or not, or perhaps whether the organism is receiving a kind of 
continuous drip transfusion which might be O.K. With this 
fundamentalist faith in the jot-and-tittle inspiration of the 
organic structure the place and function of every word, rhyme, 
stanza, every image, every metrical bump may be justified. 
Yet the history of change and correction which lies behind a 
very substantial bulk of literature from Langland to Auden 
does not really induce much faith in the idea of the autono- 
mous structure of the Ur-poem. Plays are cut for production, 
scenes are transposed, lines are written in by an alien hand. 
And which is the Hamlet organism? Q.1? Q.2? F.1? or the 
New Cambridge text? ‘Would it matter’, D. S. Carne-Ross 
asks of Pound’s Cantos, ‘if any incident occurred in a slightly 
different place? would it even matter if, in a new edition of the 
poem, a careless printer were to transpose a few pages or even 
alter the order of entire Cantos?’ Well, would it? In fact, as a 
regulative concept, in Kant’s sense, the notion of organism 
might be of some use, but employed, as it has come to be, 
constitutively, it is strictly untestable. 

Typical of its implications is that doctrine of impersonality 
to which Pater objected in Coleridge himself, the reduction of 
‘the most luminous, and self-possessed phase of consciousness’ 
to an ‘organic process of assimilation’. This is the beginning 
of the disappearance of the artist. He becomes a god — not the 
misleading Joycean version preoccupied with his manicure- 
but rather what Coleridge called the Spinozistic diety, every- 
where in his work. It is this doctrine which ultimately delivers 
to us the post-symbolist artist who, like Zeus among men, 
moves about his creation in heavy disguise. The critic connives 
and Orlando-like sees only Ganymede here. For him there is 
only the poetic monad, its heresies and fallacies purged away, 
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sterilized at last for clinical scrutiny under a cover-slip. Its 
Onlie Begetter is now a piece of finely filiated platinum. And 
there are no readers, only boffins. 

Attacks on the Intentionalist Fallacy, the Personal Heresy, 
the untranslatability of poetry, and all the other beloved 
heresies, are therefore quite futile by themselves, for within the 
scope of the theory these positions are pretty nearly impreg- 
nable. What is needed is that the weakness of organicism itself 
should be thoroughly exposed, the analogy discarded, and a 
radically new set of aesthetic principles hammered out. Indeed, 
in an undirected sort of way, the skirmishing has already 
broken out. Davie asks for poetry which ‘must reek of the 
human’. In Viereck, in Rexroth as well as in those who, how- 
ever unwillingly, serve under the initials A Y M, we hear the 
same plea. The recent Tynan-Ionesco controversy is another 
form of it. And though the issue is not really between form and 
content one foresees, nevertheless, that for some time there is 
going to be a strong feeling that content has somehow been 
neglected for too long and that it is anyway much the more 
important partner in the marriage. It is probably going to be 
all rather a mess after the well-drilled performance we’ve been 
accustomed to. 


Ill 


Informing the whole outlook, both of literature itself and of 
literary criticism, has been the great language debate of this 
century. Adequate investigation of this ‘deep disquietude’, in 
Wittgenstein’s phrase, and of the life-style it has produced in 
our culture, must await another occasion. Here I would simply 
call attention to the widespread belief, sometimes despairing, 
sometimes optimistically therapeutic, sometimes adopted as 
an aesthetic principle, that language zs the world as known, 
a trap, a prison of distorting glass. Poems are ‘discovered’ in 
the language. Man is what his language makes him. 

The abdication of control so fatally associated with this 
notion is the real danger in twentieth-century literature, far 
more so than Davie’s breakdown of syntax or any verbal 
Gresham’s law, both of which are, of course, simply products 
of it. But language and syntax can change and be changed for 
human purposes, if we want it to change. The important thing 
is that we change it, it does not change us. It is quite plain that 
there is a continual reciprocity between the language a man or 
a race employs and their attitudes to reality. We may agree 
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with Sapir that 


Language . . . not only refers to experience largely acquired 
without its help, but actually defines experience for us by 
reason of its formal completeness and because of our un- 
conscious projection of its implicit assumptions into the field 
of experience. 


Yet we can, and do, from time to time, disclose these projec- 
tions and discard these assumptions. We are not practical 
solipsists. Indeed, it is in the field indicated by the latter half 
of the Sapir quotation that current philosophizing has been 
most beneficial in showing ‘the fly the way out of the fly- 
bottle’. The truth of our history and of our experience is surely 
that we can change our lives and our societies, have conversions 
or revolutions, act and suffer, write for profit and delight, and 
that we do so in awareness of our freedom. We break out of the 
husks of old meanings. As Camus says, ‘to write is to choose’. 


IV 


It is as an act of choice that I would have literature seen, 
a human act, the free act of ‘a man speaking to men’. It is 
with the triad Poet — Poem — Audience that we are to deal, no 
longer with that orphaned organism, Poe’s ‘poem per se’. It 
has no autonomy in the world of being, has a function and a 
place rather than a status as pure being. We might take the 
machine as model, but not in Valéry’s sense, certainly no 
chrome-steel gadget for breaking and entering the reader’s 
emotional strong-room. The kind of thing I have in mind is 
more like a contraption, with a Heath Robinson intelligence 
behind it - a model which would be handy for Jn Memoriam 
James Joyce, or the rag-bag of the Cantos for example, leaving 
everywhere open the possibility of annexes, excretions of rack, 
pinion, and cog. 

As things are, for those works by means of which the present 
is defining itself (realism coming to the rescue, as Shaw says) 
we have neither concepts nor vocabulary. Literature such as 
Mother Courage, The Entertainer, Howl, on their several levels, 
includes its audience in a now unfamiliar way. It needs an 
audience to complete it, an audience which has suffered war 
hot and cold, has been stung by Suez, would rather ‘be on the 
lam than on the cover of Time Magazine’. With material like 
this the ‘close reader’ is only baffled and soured to find the 
effects simply not ‘there’, to use Scrutiny’s favourite adverb. 
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Literature is moving determinedly away from its recent function 
of providing the critic with his daily pemmican of neatly 
‘expanded metaphors’ and tidy faggots of ‘consiliences and 
reverberations’. Less and less shall we have a play on the stage 
and the impersonal author equivocating in the foyer with his 
wopsical hat in his hand. The author will be back where he 
belongs, inside his work. We shall have novels written by 
authors, poems and dramas written by authors. The author 
will take the responsibility for saying something even though 
he may indeed mean more than he immediately says. To re- 
instate the author is to reinstate the critic. When the author is 
once again, in our old-fashioned terms, a man speaking to men, 
the critic will no longer be able to defend his elaborate clinical 
ritual. 

Our analogy may, however, conceivably serve a further 
purpose in its reversal of the pernicious Romantic dualism 
which from Coleridge through Bergson to the Existentialists 
has derived all its value terms from the organic side. Etre en 
soi, cold, precise, dead, enslaved and enslaving, the machine 
has been the nursery cauchemar of our century. The electronic 
brain has even brought a very special dread which has a 
peculiar fascination for reviewers, a dread of what Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt calls ‘an ionic Isolde softly re-radiating to a 
thermionic Tristan’. Auden’s argument that the Word and the 
Machine, Virgin and Dynamo, are incompatible can be found 
in all shades of admonitory pessimism within the last half- 
century. It is doubtful whether poetry can long survive such 
deliberate alienation from its age or whether civilization can 
afford it. I don’t imagine that it will ever be too late to redeem 
science from the world of rr, but it would surely be sensible to 
start making the effort as soon as possible. It is uncomfortable 
living in two worlds. 

What began as a revolt with Eliot and Pound has ended, in 
Camus’ sense, in the condition of revolution. Our metaphors 
have petrified, our categories have become Procrustean and 
our critical senses no longer follow the contours of the living 
work. But there are signs that the intellectual permafrost is 
thawing out and our climate changing. Hoarse and destructive, 
ill-formed and morally unkempt the literature of the inter- 
regnum may be, yet where it is going criticism must follow. 
Otherwise it will be the critic who will be left — if I may mix 
my quotations — twitching his skin like a curate who has 
strayed into a drawing-room full of dukes, 














About Frieda Lawrence 


I Look Back 


Barbara Barr 


' N 7 RITING a memoir of Lawrence came fairly easily, 

and I enjoyed it. To write of Frieda, his wife, who 

was my mother, seems more difficult. What people 

have to say about their mother is often embarrassing, probably 

because the tie is such a close one; the feeling so deep. “The big 

things are not said’ — to quote Lawrence. It is easier, perhaps, 

if you can make a song about it, calling for a Mother Macree; 

but Frieda was not an old-fashioned Mother O’ Mine. She was 
a lioness, and a femme dangereuse. 

‘So the stuffy old show has triumphed again,’ was her 
comment on the Abdication. She had been up against the same 
sort of thing herself ever since the time when she had left 
despair behind at ‘Cowley’, Private Road, Nottingham, and 
gone off with one of my father’s evening students, young D. H. 
Lawrence. Frieda was an elemental, radiant woman, to whom, 
in looks and intelligence, nature had given ‘the lot’. A Devon 
breeze, with a whiff of sweet-peas — that was how she struck 
the Nottingham people. 

It was a shock to them when the divorce came up. Principal 
Heaton, of Nottingham University College, asked the local 
paper not to report it. ‘Cowley’ was sold; the upheaval landed 
us children at our grandparents’ home in Hampstead, where 
Uncle George, Aunt Maude and Aunt Kit made up the 
household with Constable, the painter’s ghost. My aunts 
claimed to have seen him on the stairs: he had once lived in 
the house. 

Who wants to hear all this? I have always felt that this par- 
ticular divorce was a turning point, serving to bring about a 
change in the attitude towards women in my mother’s position. 
I believe that she was right to act as she did; all the boring 
women who have told me ‘I could never leave my children’ 
have helped to convince me. 

Memories of childhood before she and Lawrence met are the 
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happiest ones, though. Frieda was always gay and good- 
tempered it seems to me. There may have been an underlying 
ghastliness, but we were not weighed down by it. Returning 
from one of those trips to Germany, Frieda would bound into 
the bedroom at night and clasp us in her arms, as we danced 
with joy on the beds in our nightgowns. At Christmas she made 
marzipan, scorching the top of it with a red hot poker, and 
eating a great deal of it herself. She also arranged for ‘Niklaus’ 
to appear, with a sack on his back; once dressing up the char- 
woman who, to improve on her act, made us a speech, to give 
me one of my earliest impressions of the Sinister. 

On Christmas Eve a candlelit tree was waiting when we 
went to collect our presents and sing Stille Nacht. The smell 
of the tree and the poker-scorched marzipan loaves seemed 
an essence of delight — like those holiday smells of ‘ Rose 
Cottage’, on the Lincolnshire coast; sweet-peas growing by 
spiky grassed sandhills. 

In her arty drawing room Frieda, who had nothing impor- 
tant to do, thumped out sonatas, and my father, coming in 
from his study, silently put two pennies on the piano, and 
departed. Frieda, stubbornly shaking her head, went on 
playing. 

When Lawrence came to ‘Cowley’ my sister Elsa and I, 
busy at being the ‘Alleys’ - two common mothers — in the 
garden, saw him around and did not care for him much because 
he was not jolly, like Dr Robinson, nor comic, like my father’s 
French assistant, nor darkly interesting, like Mr Strangeways, 
who could be so sarcastic with Frieda, as if he feared she had 
designs on him. 

Fate struck: we saw our mother next as a kind of apparition 
on the day when, creeping by the back way into our London 
house, she entered the nursery and found us at supper with 
Granny and Aunt Maude. She put her foot in it that evening; 
the law was invoked to restrain her. And while she stood at 
bay before our relations, we children gazed in horror at the 
strange woman she had then become. The stuffy old show: 
yes, indeed. 

Frieda had been the favourite of Baron Richthofen’s three 
daughters. She had his alert good looks, and tremendous pride. 
This, of course, made many people want to ‘get at her’. Because 
of the divorce, and because during the 1914 war she was an 
alien, the years following her escape from Nottingham brought 
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her suffering as well as liberation. Lawrence, who did his best 
to protect her from society, often turned on her himself, prob- 
ably hurting her as much as anyone did. 

Whether or not Lawrence had a mother fixation I cannot 
say; he was certainly quite spell-bound by Frieda — he thought 
her the most wonderful woman living. Not being an aristocrat 
himself, though — and glad of it — he was sometimes crude and 
unkind to her, scolding her for being careless and indifferent 
in the grand manner: a carelessness he rather admired really, 
for he once said ‘I have learned from you not to do things too 
well.’ Frieda would take it all in very good part (I thought) 
until Lawrence goaded her too long; then she would turn on 
the wretched man and rend him. 

When I was nineteen we all met again at the house of 
Catherine Carswell, the writer, in Hampstead, and soon after 
that I pitchforked myself into the Lawrence menage on the 
Italian Riviera. There, for several months, life was an exhilara- 
ting experience. In spite of report, quarrels were intermittent 
only; we all three enjoyed that time in the little villa. Frieda still 
seemed young (she was then forty-six). There was a magic, and 
sense of richness about. Of course it was spring, and we were 
in Italy. The impact of it all on someone reared in a London 
suburb, with a full-grown tragedy attached to the home, was 
a tremendous one. 

Lawrence helped with my painting, gave me advice and 
affection, cunningly enlisting my sympathy on his side against 
Frieda, endearing blackguard that he was. She and I made 
clothes, cooked risottos on the charcoal stove, danced in the 
village and flirted with the owner of the villa, Angelo Ravagli, 
whom Frieda, many years later, was to marry in New Mexico. 

That glorious spring came to an end, and when I went back 
the dullness of England struck me like a sickening physical 
blow. Luckily I was to go — was it the following spring? — to 
stay with the Lawrences again. Their lives had become more 
solemn; even the house — in Tuscany this time — was aloof and 
dignified. The magic sounded on the falling note of Lawrence’s 
exhaustion; but it was still there. In a drawer, Frieda told me 
with apprehension and gusto, was a terribly improper novel 
Lawrence had just written about a gamekeeper, which was 
going to horrify all the respectable people whom she so much 
detested. 

The life, creative wonder and excitement of the atmosphere 
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around Lawrence and Frieda, cast such a strong spell, and 
Lawrence himself was so much the central figure to me, that 
memories of Frieda in these days are unfortunately scrappy. A 
few months in those many years were all I had of her: I failed 
to make the most of them. 

On the surface she and I had a good time; we were frank 
with each other — one could always talk to her without 
reticence — but underneath some nasty resentment remained. 
A poison had seeped into my roots, and I felt an antagonism 
towards her. Lawrence saw all this, of course, saying to me 
once, rather sadly, ‘If you and your mother could love each 
other, you might make a life together one day.’ 

After his death, however, Frieda went back to New Mexico, 
where she and Lawrence had lived before, and there I visited 
her at Kiowa Ranch, high up on the Lobo Mountain above 
Taos. A year earlier I had married, and my husband, a 
Scotsman, came with me. 

Frieda had not calmed down. Having been on the defensive 
so long, it had become a habit. Moreover, Dorothy Brett, the 
English painter — everyone called her ‘Brett? - and Mabel 
Luhan, an American woman of enormous personality who 
had married an Indian chief, were still living near Taos. Both 
these women, having been fond of Lawrence, wanted to ‘get 
at’ Frieda. Lawrence’s ashes had been brought from the 
South of France, and that summer there was to be a ceremony 
at Kiowa Ranch when the ashes were to be put in a little 
chapel built there by Frieda. Mabel tried to persuade people 
in Taos to boycott the ceremony. She successfully scared off a 
local judge who had agreed to give the oration and even tried 
to keep the Indians from the Pueblo away. However the 
Indians did attend, and after the sunset ceremony (in which 
my husband took the judge’s place) they performed their 
dramatic ritual dance round a fire by the chapel. 

The idea of living in England, which my brother wanted 
Frieda to do, did not appeal to her; the English had treated 
Lawrence so badly. She had also a kind of pride which made 
her isolate herself from us. ‘You have had too many old people 
in your lives,’ she told me: but how could anyone as vital as 
Frieda ever have been a burden? 

There were many visitors that year. Writers and artists 
came from Taos; Indians rode on their famished horses: 
there were also young admirers of Lawrence with emotional 
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problems, who came to stay so that they could talk to Frieda 
about them. 

Frieda was friendly to nearly everyone, but at bay. She had 
lost much of her faith in human beings, and there was some- 
times a hostile gleam in her eyes, even a look of fear. We had 
disagreements; it was clear to me that she was a remarkable 
person, but one with whom I could never make a happy 
relationship because she would ultimately want to repudiate 
everyone she knew. 

What does one expect from a mother? Devotion, selfless 
devotion, I suppose: but that can be a kind of greed. 

By the time our visit came to an end, and we left for New 
York, I was disquieted in myself and aware that Frieda was 
not at peace either. 

I have been feeling my way uncertainly so far, to reach 
what seems to be a full circle. The last days spent with Frieda 
were again in New Mexico at her house at El Prado on the 
Taos plateau. 


It was in 1956, and I was fifty. My father had died in his 
ninetieth year; Angelo Ravagli was now a step-father. He 
met me off the train at Raton and drove me to Frieda’s house, 
leaving soon afterwards himself for a holiday in Italy; so she 
and I were alone together. At last, to use Lawrence’s phrase, 
we had ‘come through’; the bitterness and strain of the past 
was over. 

The adobe house was full of flowering plants; small trees 
grew in the glass porch room; in front of the house there were 
giant purple irises which, at mid-summer, gave way to holly- 
hocks. Frieda would get up as soon as it was light and water 
all the plants with a hose, make coffee in the kitchen, and 
then go back to bed again to smoke “Luckies’ and read Dickens’s 
books lent her by an old friend, Spud Johnson, of the Taos 
newspaper. She would come into the kitchen much later, 
while I was having breakfast, and tell me how much Dickens’s 
morality infuriated her. ‘I loathe that Little Dorrit!’ cried 
Frieda. She read Adam Bede too, and told me delightedly, like 
a detective coming on a clue, that George Eliot had to make 
her pretty heroine suffer because the writer herself was such 
a plain woman. Frieda did not like it that in his book, Dr 
Leavis compared Lawrence’s novels with Eliot’s. 

Frieda, who still used some of my father’s colloquialisms - 
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they sounded very funny with her German accent - said of 
her detractors once: “They gave me nothing but /ip.’ By now, 
though, her stock had risen, especially in America. People 
came to pay homage even to Lawrence’s widow. My father 
had, of course, remained implacable to the end. She too had 
not been able to relent, saying to me then, as she had before: 
‘That he hated me, I could understand; but that he made you 
children suffer, that I can’t forgive. You needed me.’ 

Delightful people from Taos blew in that summer; a few 
nuisances also. Frieda would give them all a lively welcome — 
when she had not had time to hide. Mabel Luhan’s Indian 
husband sat remote and silent in the porch, while Mabel, who 
had become very fond of her old enemy, insisted: ‘Yes, Frieda, 
I was naughty about Lawrence.’ Brett came to supper from her 
studio-house nearby, and one day drove us up the rough road 
to her old cabin near Kiowa Ranch for lunch with a young 
Englishman who had rented it for the summer. He had invited 
Rachel and Bill Hawke to meet us. The Hawkes were ‘real’ 
ranchers who had been friends of Lawrence. At Brett’s cabin, 
nine thousand feet up, Lawrence’s spirit brooded among the 
pine trees. 

Then there was Gilbert, a boy of twenty from Georgia 
staying with a neighbour of Frieda’s, who came to drive the 
car for us. He was a dark faun type who did everything well, 
including playing the guitar; we loved him. 

In the baking hot afternoons he would drive us to a spring 
near Taos where Frieda would walk gingerly across a rustic 
bridge and fill bottles of the gushing water to take home; we 
drank quarts of it too. Then we would go back and have tea 
in the big whitewashed salon, where the gilt Buddha from 
Mabel looked down from the wide stone fireplace filled with 
pinecones. Gilbert would play the radiogram, putting on the 
Lieder records he had bought for Frieda which pierced the 
room with sweetness, clean and sharp. 

In June they produced a play in Taos, and Gilbert played 
the lead in it. I was given the part of an English woman don. 
Gilbert and I riotously enjoyed our scene together, but in my 
make-up I looked like Aunt Maude, which upset Frieda. 

Some days we had meals with friends, or lunched at the 
Mexican Tavern on the peppery food I liked. I wandered 
around the supermarket, buying the queer American vegetables, 
while Frieda made for the ‘Five-and-Ten’, one of her favourite 
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places in that strange little town, where Indians, wrapped in 
blankets, watched, with half-hidden eyes, at the street corners. 

So now, as I sit in the garden of my suburban London 
home, with the child next door incessantly ringing a bicycle 
bell, I could go back so easily to El Prado, and find Frieda 
peacefully moving about her house like an ageless goddess, 
beautiful, at least to me her daughter; and we could talk, as 
we did then, about the past and the future. 

Frieda had lapsed into the ’Ja’ for ‘Yes’, of her mother 
tongue. English, which she had always spoken so well, had 
perhaps become something of an unconscious effort. When 
her old friend, Mrs Wuilitzer, came to see her they chattered 
away delightedly in German. 

Gay and vital in her old age, Frieda was still splendid to 
look at. In the evenings she sat outside looking across the great 
stretch of sage brush to watch the sun setting behind the 
mountains. Then that ‘lightness’, which her sister Nusch had 
so admired in her, seemed part of the lightness of the sky. Her 
hair had turned a white-gold, with green shadows, and her 
turquoise eyes were still young looking. 

Sitting by herself each evening, watching the sunset so 
absorbedly, she seemed to understand the elemental world; 
her great humanity could establish a meeting. 

That wonderful time at El Prado lasted till nearly August, 
when I was to return to London. I offered to stay, feeling 
that, even when Angelo came back, Frieda would need me. 
She became tioughtful of this, and finally said, ‘If you had 
only yourself to consider I would say stay, but there is Ursula 
(my daughter). If you don’t go back the burden will fall on 
her.’ 

As the time of leaving drew near, one of those storms in a 
teacup was blown up around us. It was part of the Taos 
set-up which Frieda, in the mellowed wisdom of her old age, 
viewed with detached interest only. I was more involved. On 
the last evening one of the neighbours — a dilettante author 
— rang Frieda up to tell her how angry he was with me because 
I had ‘made mischief’. He wanted her to know, he said, that 
I was a liar . . . and so on. Fortunately this contretemps helped 
to tide over the leave-taking by creating a comedy atmosphere, 
while champions like Brett, who had a feud of her own with 
the author, rallied round in indignation. 
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car, with presents, to take an emotional farewell. They suc- 
ceeded in making Frieda tearful for an instant, bringing down 
her wrath upon them: ‘Sob sisters’, I heard her snort indig- 
nantly as they were leaving. Frieda had given me some of her 
trinkets and a painting which Lawrence and I had done 
together in Italy. That evening we sat together, both incessantly 
smoking ‘Luckies’. 

So I left Frieda. She stood at her door with Brett as Gilbert 
drove me away in the red car to take the train, a hundred 
miles away at Raton. I felt that she was well, that I should 
come again next year, and that the time together would be 
even better. But as the train pulled out of Raton, and the 
coach radio began to play a tune vaguely familiar (it was from 
‘Marta’) a flood of tears fell, as though from a woman who is 
going to be executed. ‘No,’ the tune said, ‘that was the last 
time.’ 

Three weeks later Frieda was dead, and a few days later 
two letters, the second one of which she had forgotten to sign, 
reached me in London. She wrote that we had had a ‘cloudless’ 
time, adding ‘No, not cloudless’: she remembered the silly 
imbroglio of the last evening. 

I felt at once that I must go back to Taos, and climb the 
Lobo where Frieda was buried. The waste of it all; the years 
that the locusts had eaten! I cursed the prejudice which had 
condemned Frieda — making her lonely and defiant, changing 
our early childhood affection to a sort of rancour. 

When autumn, which she had said would stripe the Lobo 
like a tiger’s back, passed, I thought of the snow there, colder 
even than human disapproval, and I cursed myself for having 
been a fool, a coward. Ah, the miserable, stuffy old show! 














The Highbrow Racket 


Bernard Wall 


seen him since he’d become a columnist on the Sunday 

Sentinel. He seemed glad to see me too. His office was 
bigger and glassier than the one he had had as news-editor of 
the Family Recorder and suggested he was getting at least 
fifteen hundred a year more, exclusive of expenses. I should 
explain that he is short and broad and has a slight stammer. 
When we were at Merchant Tinkers he had a receding chin, 
but somehow he has made it grow in accord with his views so 
that now, with his thoughtful brown eyes, he looks quite 
bulldoggy — the way we see him in the Sentinel (he is never 
photographed in profile). I still call him Eric, as I knew him 
long before Eric Smith became Carlton Grenville. Eric’s 
desk was piled up. I saw a surprising number of books, and 
also a row of press photographs. One photograph was of a 
striptease girl with her organs of reproduction picked out by 
what looked like diamonds; and another was a film still of two 
people shipwrecked on a desert island. The still was the sort 
of thing on show in the underground. You only see the top 
part of the two people, which is naked. They are kissing and 
you wonder if the rest of them is like the top part. Of course 
the girl may be a mermaid and the lower part of her body 
covered with scales. . . . Eric brushed the photographs aside. 

“We were just deciding about next week’s cover girl,’ Eric 
said. “This is chicken feed. I hear you’re in the highbrow 
racket...’ 


] WAS glad to have this conversation with Eric. I hadn’t 


* * * 


I am very timid and I could hardly talk to Eric, especially 
as he was in a form above me at school. But I said I found his 
pictures somehow rather surprising and didn’t fit in with my 
idea of Carlton Grenville who has built his reputation on 
being a foremost champion of morality and our way of life. Eric 
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put his hand to his chin (as in his photograph) and looked at 
me squarely out of his brown flecked eyes. 

‘Look here,’ he said, ‘I haven’t much time and I hope you’re 
not going to waste it with your racket. The British public 
wants to know what’s going on and it’s our moral duty to 
defend their interests. Now take last week. There was the 
shameful and shocking incident of the clergyman who exposed 
himself with a goat. We had a magnificent scoop with photos 
of the clergyman and the goat looking at one another, and 
details of the exposure described by a farm-hand and his 
twelve-year-old daughter who watched it through the hedge. 
This week there won’t be a home in Britain, literally there 
won’t, that doesn’t feel safer as a result of our scoop.’ (When 
Eric says ‘Britain’ he always puts on his Churchill face and 
he always says ‘Britain’ when there is immorality or war.) 

‘The community literally cannot endure such behaviour in 
its midst,’ he went on, ‘and to prove my point our circulation 
increased by eighty thousand. I may as well tell you con- 
fidentially that next week we are having a quarter-page picture 
of the goat back in its innocent pastures after its extraordinary 
experience. And our reporters are interviewing various 
prominent clergymen for our “Is it Possible?” column, and 
asking pointed questions. 

‘Are we to tolerate,’ he went on, and I saw by his thoughtful 
look that he was rehearsing his next week’s column, ‘are we to 
tolerate such fiends as the father who stripped his daughter 
naked and flogged her with a strap in Edmonton? There will 
be a description of the screams the neighbours heard and a 
photograph of the weals on the tenderest parts of her innocent 
body, and also of the strap. It will be on our second news page 
and I advise you to look it up. We are also having an artist’s 
impression of a cat-o’-nine-tails to show what we feel ought to 
be done to the perpetrator. Even more disgusting,’ he went on, 
lighting a cigarette, ‘is the story of the uncle and the twins. 
Could perversion go further? Literally it scarcely could. I 
hesitate to dwell on the details (they are front page stuff 
anyway) but no mother of twins in these islands will feel 
secure until she is forewarned about the filthy depravity of 
which an uncle is capable. 

‘Then there are the lepers of homosexuality,’ Eric went on, 
‘a subject of preoccupation to every Sentinel reader. The 
Sentinel is doing its bit to fight the good fight. Do you realize, 
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my dear fellow, that we literally have a staff of eight working 
in the public lavatories reporting on vice? You can never be 
too careful. I am now running a line called: “‘Are our Leaders 
Immune?” It happens that we have a photograph of the 
Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons gents. They appear to be chatting. We insinuate 
nothing. We merely print it as a decent warning of the kind of 
thing that could happen if The Sentinel weren’t watchful.’ 

Eric always writes a lot about homosexuals in his column. 
Thank heavens he has forgotten that afternoon in the rugger 
scrum at Merchant Tinkers. . . . His voice was ricochetting on: 

‘Most disgusting of all,’ he said, brushing back his shaggy 
brown hair, ‘is the pornography that panders to the filthy 
instincts of decent people. Do you realize how many tons of 
indecent pictures are smuggled into this country annually? 
This filing cabinet on your right’ — he patted a tall metal 
container divided up into drawers with typed cards on them - 
‘is entirely devoted to examples, and my secretary and I in 
two years have been able to pigeon-hole forty-three distinct 
varieties of unnatural vice. Look at this: Indecent exposure, 
eight drawers divided up into sub-sections: clergymen, 
animals, minors, homosexuals, prohibited kindred, politicians, 
coloureds and seniles. We have fourteen drawers of ordinary 
homosexuals and two of Lesbians who might come in useful if 
the law changed. Unfortunately there is little we can do about 
all this pornography, though now and again we print examples 
to keep the decent public aware of what it is up against. And 
next month we are exposing, with names and addresses, the 
principal continental purveyors of filthy postcards. 

‘What we pride ourselves on,’ he said, his hand supporting 
his chin, ‘is system. The wall behind you is occupied by what 
we call our morgue: three cabinets of it. Our cross-indexing is 
the best in London. Every filthy action proved, suspected or 
even alleged about anybody in the public eye is recorded 
there: Houses of Parliament, business, the theatre world, 
bishops, débutantes and clubmen, it’s all there and with a 
flick of my finger I can produce it. I may tell you I use it 
pretty well every week in my column. Of course, it doesn’t do 
to say as fact what is merely alleged, but I get over this by 
collation. For instance, if we suspect a certain judge is illegi- 
timate we print a photograph of him side by side with one of 
some unwanted babies in a home, or an unmarried mother; 
or you can indicate the colour problem by juxtaposing a 
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close-up of a mutilated white girl with one of a negro laughing 
and drinking champagne. There is no circumstance we cannot 
meet in a question of minutes, literally of minutes. 

‘But you had better be warned,’ he half-rose from his chair 
to indicate that our interview was over. ‘Nowhere are we more 
merciless than as regards the highbrow racket. We are fighting 
it on the beaches and, well, literally everywhere. We ferret out 
descriptions of vice masquerading as novels or poetry and 
list the poisonous pages as a warning. Seduction scenes, 
bedroom scenes and love poems are all grist to our mill. 
It is literally astonishing how much filth you can find in 
poetry if you know how to look. But the best field of all is 
novels, because novels have to have sex in them. Here on my 
table I have a batch which I am examining for the next few 
Sundays. Of course, I haven’t time to read them all through. 
But we have system. My secretary sifts out the love scenes and 
other parts likely to be disgusting and marks them. I then 
sieve what she has marked to get the compressed filth. And this 
we use as a warning to our readers of the danger in our midst.’ 

Eric opened the glass door to show me out. ‘Well, good-bye 
old chap,’ he said. ‘It was nice to have a chin wag. I hope 
you'll read my column next week. I'll be putting in an extra 
bit about literature and the highbrow racket.’ 


Who’s Who 


BARBARA BARR wrote a memoir of Lawrence in 1954 which forms 
part of D. H. Lawrence: A Composite Biography by 
Edward Nehls, published in three volumes by the 
University of Wisconsin Press. 
MANYA HARARL is the co-translator of Dr Zhivago. A part of her 
article was broadcast in the Third Programme on 
February 14th. 
MORDECAI RICHLER is a Canadian who has lived in England for 
the last five years. His next television play, 
Benny, will be produced by ABC-TV in 
April, and his latest novel, The Apprenticeship 
of Duddy Kravitz, will be published by 
Andre Deutsch in September. 
JOHN A. M. RILLIE is lecturer in English Literature at Glasgow 
University. 
CHRISTOPHER WANKLYN has lived for some years in Tangier and 
has travelled extensively in North 
Africa. 











Out and About 


West Side Story 


HE essential thing in West Side Story is the story. This 

is not to say that the attraction which is keeping all 

seats booked for months ahead does not depend largely 
on the brilliance of the acting and dancing. The performance 
displays all the controlled rapidity of movement, the com- 
bination of exuberance and precision which Oklahoma taught 
London audiences to expect from a first-class American 
musical; it is of a quality which would make good entertain- 
ment out of the thinnest of plots. But it so happens that this well- 
trained company has a dramatic masterpiece to present. The 
form of the ‘musical’ and the comic picaresque element which 
flavours the whole play cannot alter the fact that here is a 
tragedy in the great tradition, a splendidly constructed drama 
which works out a highly original variation on one of the 
fundamental themes of our literary inheritance. 

West Side Story is really about Romeo and Juliet. Its basic 
theme is the conflict which arises from a personal attachment 
cutting across the lines of division between two mutually 
antagonistic social groups. This conflict reaches its extremity 
of dramatic contrast when the attachment is one of adolescent 
romantic love and the antagonism which besets it passes over 
into physical violence, when 


Two households, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our scene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 


In West Side Story, instead of Verona, we have the slums of 
New York, and instead of the Montagues and Capulets two 
juvenile street gangs, the Jets and the Sharks, the one com- 
posed of locally born youths of immigrant stock and the other 
of recent arrivals from Puerto Rico. Romeo is Toni, the 
friend of Riff, the leader of the Jets; he falls in love with 
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Maria, the sister of Bernardo, the leader of the Sharks. But 
events take a different course from that of Shakespeare’s 
plot. There is no suicide and Juliet remains alive at the end; 
in hostilities between the gangs Toni kills Bernardo and is 
in turn killed by Bernardo’s avenger, so that Maria loses both 
her brother and her lover, but the two gangs combine in the 
final scene to carry Toni’s body off the stage and Maria 
follows them as the principal mourner. 

What gives the maximum of tragic effect to the plot is the 
aggravation of the evil by the efforts which Toni and Maria 
make to put a stop to it. Toni aspires to something higher 
than a “Teddy boy’ existence and would like to break away 
from the gang, but is held by his loyalty to Riff; mainly through 
his moderating influence the two gangs agree to settle their 
quarrel over ‘territory’, not by a general battle, but by a fist 
fight between their champions. But Maria, who has a horror 
of all violence, cannot bear the idea even of a fist fight and 
persuades Toni to try to stop it. He separates the combatants, 
but is then challenged in his turn, and when he refuses to fight, 
is taunted with cowardice by Bernardo. To redeem the honour 
of his gang Riff draws a knife and the two leaders face each 
other, no longer for a fist fight, but for a duel to the death. 
After a magnificently acted fighting scene Riff is killed, and 
Toni, who has precipitated the mortal combat by his own 
refusal to fight, is carried away by fury at the death of his 
friend and stabs Bernardo. Thus the attempt to prevent even 
the fist fight leads to the slaying of both gang leaders, and 
Maria shares in the responsibility for this, because of her 
imprudent interference, albeit from the highest of motives. 
Dramatically, her fatal initiative gives her the stature of a 
real tragic heroine. Without it she would be all sweetness and 
innocence, too perfect for life, the entirely blameless victim 
of misfortune. But she is betrayed by her vanity and her sense 
of power at being able to make a man carry out her will; 
she imagines that with Toni’s ‘magic’ she can accomplish 
anything and sends him on his disastrous errand without any 
comprehension of the risk to which she is exposing him. 
Toni for his part is caught in the contradiction between his 
own renunciation of violence and his loyalty to Riff; he is in 
the predicament of the pacifist who has not severed his ties 
with others who do not share his attitude. He is willing to 
endure extreme personal humiliation rather than fight, but 
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when his friend is killed he becomes a merciless avenger. 
While all this is taking place under the arch of the motor 
highway where the gangs meet, Maria in her home is supremely 
confident of Toni’s ability to stop the fight, and tragic irony 
reaches its highest point as she sings her gay lyric ‘I feel pretty’ 
while the audience knows that her lover is already her brother’s 
murderer. 

Some critics have seen this play as primarily a sort of 
documentary about the problems created by the mass 
migration of Puerto Ricans to New York, with an additional 
relevance to the phenomena of Teddy boys and juvenile 
gangs in all countries. Certainly West Side Story could not have 
the vividness and vitality it possesses if it were not taken 
directly from a sector of contemporary life known to its 
authors, and a London audience can recognize human types 
and incidents which make their way into the news from places 
nearer home than New York. But the basic theme does not 
depend on any particular setting or causes of conflict. The 
wars and revolutions of the last fifty years have provided 
innumerable possibilities for new versions of Romeo and Juliet; 
the hostile communities might be Germans and Frenchmen 
or Nazis and Jews or Russians and Hungarians or Englishmen 
and Cypriots. Dramatically, however, a plot with small local 
gangs as the elements of conflict has a great advantage over 
any story involving national groups or political movements 
too big to be represented on the stage except symbolically. 
In West Side Story both gangs in their entirety are put on the 
stage and together they form a complete and almost self- 
contained world; we see them acting collectively like sovereign 
states in their relations with each other — their diplomacy 
and their war, their suspicions and their defiances, their 
threats and their hesitations, their struggles to preserve their 
own internal solidarity against dissensions and waverings. 
Their isolation from the larger society within which they live 
is enhanced by the extreme unpleasantness of the two police- 
men who represent the authority of that society and the 
hostility which all the characters show towards them. These 
youths have no sense of community except in the gang -— or, 
as one of them puts it, ‘a man without a gang is an orphan’. 
At the dance which both gangs attend there is a policeman 
on duty to see that they do not fight, but under the highway 
arch where they meet for battle, the arm of the state is 
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absent, and we see musters of tribal warriors uncontrolled by 
any higher power. Only after the killings have taken place 
does the distant sound of a police car siren remind the fighters 
of the existence of a law other than their own, and they flee, 
leaving the two corpses stretched motionless on the ground. 

West Side Story proves that the ‘musical’ is an art form which 
can be made a vehicle for genuine tragedy. It is, however, a 
form that has developed out of musical comedy and the heritage 
is strong enough to make the venture perilous for any dramatist 
lacking strength of purpose. There are several passages in 
which West Side Story seems to be slipping into a cheap senti- 
mentality and it is only saved from collapse by the high 
seriousness of the dramatic intention. In this art the line 
between comedy and tragedy is very hard to draw, partly 
because, with the contemporary outlook appropriate to it, it 
is no longer possible to distribute tragic and comic réles accord- 
ing to the social standing of the characters. In an Elizabethan 
tragedy the principal characters, being princes and nobles, 
could play their parts in the grand manner while comic 
relief was provided by jesters, porters, gravediggers or private 
soldiers. But in such a play as West Side Story the fooling and 
clowning — of which there is plenty — are done by the same 
people who enact the tragedy, and this makes it difficult to 
accept them as tragic figures. That the play nevertheless 
does succeed in achieving a real tragic grandeur is due to the 
intense humanity with which it endows its characters; they 
are far too much alive with human desires and fears and 
sorrows to be merely objects of laughter or satirical observa- 
tion. Yeats once remarked that ‘tragedy is a drowning of the 
dykes, but it is upon these dykes that comedy keeps her 
house’. In West Side Story the dykes are well and truly drowned, 
and comedy’s house, after serving to entertain the traveller, 
is swept away in the engulfing waters. 


G. A. 
Through the Hoop 


OW queer, considering there are so many essential 
books which I have never found time to read, that I 


should be able to find time even once in a decade to 
watch the authors of books chatting together on TV. Yet when 
I was invited to ‘view’ a Brains Trust consisting of the Huxley 
brothers, Dr Grey Walter and Professor Ayer, curiosity over- 
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came conscience and I accepted. I had, as it happens, read 
books by three out of these four and I told myself that it may, 
after all, be possible to understand an author a little better if 
you have some idea of how he talks and behaves. Indeed, one 
must hope that this is true, because if it is not there can be no 
justification at all for the sort of entertainment the four 
distinguished intellectuals were called upon to provide. 

I had innocently imagined that Aldous Huxley and Pro- 
fessor Ayer might have the opportunity to discuss, for example, 
whether it is possible ‘to have an experience of one’s self’; 
because an elucidation of the way each of them uses the word 
‘self? would raise most of the fundamental problems of religious 
and philosophical thought. But, alas for my naivety in supposing 
that any fundamental problem can be discussed before the 
great public, even in this comparatively free part of the world! 

I cannot recall the sequence of events in detail, but what 
happened was roughly as follows. A very amiable circus- 
master sat in the middle chair between the four intellectual 
lions. On his left, two cool and collected lions, the brothers 
Huxley. On his right a frisky and alert-looking lion, Professor 
Ayer, and a calm and shrewd-looking lion, Dr Grey Walter. 
They looked a pleasant company and, in view of their intel- 
lectual distinction, it seemed a high privilege to be allowed to 
sit in on a conversation between them. And so, no doubt it 
would have been, but — 


‘The first question comes from Miss Dot of Dotchester: “I 
am terrified of being induced by subliminal advertising to buy 
something I don’t want. Can the Brains Trust help?” * 

“Well, it can safely be said ...’ 

‘But of course, er, one mustn’t forget that ...’ 

‘And then ...’ 

‘Besides, we have to distinguish between ...’ 

‘Thank you. Well now, here’s the next question: “‘Mysticism 
is a lot of bunk in my opinion,” writes Mr Buggins of New- 
biggin, “What does the Brains Trust think?” ’ 

‘I really think we ...’ 

‘I feel the question needs to be ...’ 

‘The point is that ...’ 

‘Well, so long as you don’t mean ...’ 

‘On the whole, then, the Brains Trust considers that certain 
mystical states are of great value. Now the next question comes 
from Mr Dash of Dishwater: “Does the Brains Trust think 
there is a danger of world famine before the year 2000?” ’ 
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‘Well ...’ 
See wae 

‘It seems ...’ 
, 


‘The next question links up with the last one, really. Mrs 
Pip of Pipchester asks: ‘““Does the Brains Trust think that the 
future welfare of mankind depends upon scientific birth 
control ?”’’ 

‘Probably it ...’ 

“Yes, but if...’ 

‘Next question. From Mr Potts of Potton: “What about 
extra-sensory perception, and does the Brains Trust think 
that the human mind is capable of foreseeing the future?” ’ 

, ) Pee 

“Next question. Mr Pilbeam of Pilton wants to know: Is there 
such a thing as a truth drug?’ 

ste 


and so on. It was almost like that, but not quite. Because each 
time the circus-master cracked his whip and presented a new 
hoop each of the lions did perform the really staggering feat of 
jumping through it and producing instantaneously a brief 
impromptu series of coherent, relevant and even interesting 
roars. But so brief! You could not possibly expect more from 
them in the time; and you could not blame the question-master 
because he had to get them through the programme on time. 
But what a waste of talent and money — and time! And how bad 
for us viewers to be encouraged to trim our empty little minds, 
like jackdaw’s nests, with glittering snippets of miscellaneous 
and unrelated wit and wisdom. 

I seem to remember gleaning from Dr Grey Walter that there 
may some day be a contraceptive that can be taken by mouth 
like a pill. And it may have been he again who said that any 
drug that would allay anxiety might also have a harmful effect 
upon the power of judgement. (No doubt it was the fault of the 
questions, but anyone who knew nothing of the written works 
of these Brains Trusters might have got the impression that 
their panacea for most of the problems of life is a dose of some 
drug or other.) They seemed to be unanimous in thinking it 
not impossible that the human mind may one day be proved 
to possess the power of foreseeing the future. And at this point 
Professor Ayer seemed — though it is only too likely that I 
misunderstood him — to differ from the others in not thinking 
this a particularly strange possibility. In the act of remembering, 
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a mind at time 7 is somehow connected with an event at 
T — n; in the act of precognition it would somehow be con- 
nected with an event at TJ + n. So what? he seemed to imply. 

This seemed to me paradoxical, like confusing yesterday’s 
breakfast with tomorrow’s, or a defunct grandfather with a 
hypothetical grandson. And yet, after all, when you come to 
think of it ... 

But while I tried to think of it they were already off chasing 
several other hares. I did, however, have time to register that 
the Professor got no chance to elucidate JT plus and 7 minus 
and that the others got no chance to comment. 

Is it kind to make lions jump through hoops? Is it a sensible 
form of entertainment to make learned and brilliant men 
amuse us by applying their minds to half a dozen unrelated 
topics in the space of a few minutes? 

R. R. 


The Queue in Lower Regent Street 


HEY are queueing in Lower Regent Street - for what? 

For ‘a savage story of lust and ambition’, as the posters 

say? For a picture that blows the gaff on ‘class’ and 
‘brass’, as the characters (speaking with a short ‘a’) insist? Or 
for a British film that for the first time in years goes out into the 
streets and offices and lives of an industrial town and treats 
them, not as the props of conventional melodrama or comedy, 
but seriously as places and people that really exist? A little of all 
this, perhaps. Inside the theatre you are aware, almost as soon 
as Joe Lampton’s feet appear — propped up on the carriage seat 
while the train slows down past factories and gaunt cuttings - 
that Room at the Top is not just a film; it is an event. The 
audience knows it; there are none of those laughs in the wrong 
places that show an intention misfiring. How they will take it in 
Batley and Sowerby Bridge I don’t know, but I imagine that in 
most places Room at the Top will draw them in not so much 
because it is a well-made film as because people feel it to be 
significant to themselves; it scores a bull. 

We want a name for the kind of vigorous popular work that 
is truthful enough in conception to rise above the shoals of 
entertainment and yet crude or false enough in execution to fall 
below the level of art; Henry V, say (if you leave out the three or 
four great speeches), or The Song of a Shirt, or Room at the Top. 
Such works are rarer than one might think. They must be at 
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once vessels of truth (‘there go I’) and of fantasy (‘there go my 
wicked, lovely, desperate wishes, every one of them fulfilled’), 
and they must ram both truth and fantasy home so hard that 
our self-identification is virtually complete. I don’t suppose one 
need say much about the story of Room at the Top. Joe Lampton, 
an orphan (note the legendary touch), comes from a small 
Yorkshire industrial town, Dufton, to a bigger one, Warnley, to 
work as a local government accountant and to make his way up. 
He circles, half dazzled, half resentful, round young Susan, 
daughter of a rich self-made businessman, and finally seduces 
her. Meanwhile he has had a passionate love affair with an 
older married woman, Alice, who brings him half-way to 
maturity (another legendary touch; see Daphnis and Chloe). 
Susan becomes pregnant; Joe marries her, gets to the top; but 
Alice kills herself, and when the young bride catches Joe crying 
in the Rolls-Royce after the wedding she exclaims, ‘Darling, I 
believe you’re sentimental after all!’ 

What is it in all this that rings the bell and sets the queues 
forming? To begin with there is the background: the West 
Riding and its people. I had better say straight off (since some 
people have complained that the film traduces Yorkshire) that 
I am not a northerner and that, although I have spent five 
years in Manchester and ridden an Army motorbike round 
most of the West Riding towns, I don’t know Yorkshire well. 
All the same, I know enough to add that in taking his cameras 
out into the open air the director, Jack Clayton, has caught 
part of the real thing. Not just the precipitous streets with their 
stone terraces and vistas of factory chimneys; the Gothic town 
hall, banked with flowers for the civic dance, is perfect (you 
can smell those stairways the sun never penetrates), and the 
dining-room of the Warnley Conservative Club is perfect in its 
dowdy grandeur. The moor above Warnley, though, has a 
studio look; the dive where Joe tries to drown his guilt over 
Alice’s death might be anywhere from Mexico to Macao and 
so, almost, might its inhabitants. These things matter; they 
correspond, I believe, to the mixture of truth and fantasy in the 
story. About the people I think Yorkshiremen have some 
grounds for complaint. The generalized northern accent seems 
to me adequate (real Yorkshire would have made some of the 
dialogue unintelligible) and two or three of the West End and 
repertory actors who abound in minor parts are uncannily 
right: Richard Pasco, big-boned and loose-jointed, Donald 
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Houston, plump and benign, are two perfect products of a 
Danish ancestry, an industrial atmosphere and a starchy diet. 
Though there is something actressy and off-centre about the 
playing of the minor women’s parts, only metropolitan ignor- 
ance will see anything wrong with a Susan (Heather Sears) 
who talks like a Cheltenham schoolgirl (that is just where 
Susan would go to school) or with an Alice (Simone Signoret) 
who, for the purposes of the film, is French (dissatisfied wives 
of businessmen in northern towns are quite capable of being 
foreign). And although Laurence Harvey does not look much 
like Joe, this sort of legendary hero-heartbreaker need not be 
authentic. 

The real trouble is in the tone of the film. It is harsh, not just 
too harsh for verisimilitude (I heard the word ‘luv’ only once, 
surely a record for any northern doings outside Ilkley and 
Alderley Edge), but harsh in a way that suggests an obsession 
with a personal want rather than an open outlook on a city and 
its people. The reason why the queues form in Lower Regent 
Street is, I think, that in some way they share the obsession and 
that until now no one else has shown it them on film. 

The themes of the film are sex (shading off into love) and 
power (subsuming class and money). Its strength is that the 
themes commingle; Joe’s mating dance with Susan is a quest 
for power through sexual triumph, but at no point can the two 
motives be disentangled. Besides, the two young people are 
seen so clearly — the first unforced attraction between them, 
their qualms and hesitations so nicely sketched in — that this 
part of the film seems to me quite rescued from fantasy. ‘Oh 
Joe, wasn’t it super?’ she cries after the seduction, ‘don’t you 
feel different too?’ — and a truth comes out at us, a small one 
but uncommon in a film. Miss Sears carries very well the cow- 
slip greenness of the girl, and Harvey, once an irritatingly 
mannered actor, has strengthened almost out of recognition. 
The other love story is a different matter. It starts off with a 
bad flaw in the script — Alice’s husband is made stagily odious, 
so excusing (we gather) her adultery; and his refusing her a 
divorce is a plain piece of cheating, put in so that Joe’s dilemma 
shall have a mechanical, not a moral issue. For the rest we have 
Simone Signoret — and that is nearly everything. The dialogue 
of her scenes with Harvey seems to me not to get far from 
cliché; an honest enough cliché, and ‘frank’ as the jargon has it, 
but not particularly illuminating. She glows through it. If 
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Brigitte Bardot is the kitten of sex, Mlle Signoret is the lioness; 
tawny, heavy, sleepy; she has superbly the film actor’s gift of 
flooding the screen with emotion while seeming hardly to move 
at all. About Alice, and about the nature of love and desire, she 
suggests volumes for which her lines are mere chapter headings. 
At one point she has to say goodbye to her lover, perhaps for 
good, after a few snatched, happy-unhappy days together in a 
cottage; her face, framed in the window of the silly little branch- 
line train that is about to start, becomes charged with the 
burden of her years, her knowledge, her despair, her longing; 
the moment, acted and photographed with the most beautiful 
discretion, is unforgettable. 

This, I think, is what we in the queue wanted. After years 
of British films about men without women, or men who go back 
now and then to women ensconced in unreal little rose-covered 
houses off the Colnbrook by-pass, or cardboard tarts and 
criminals, at long last a draught of the real heady tormenting 
and enveloping stuff! There was Brief Encounter, of course, a far 
greater film than Room at the Top. But Brief Encounter (also set, 
curiously and unobtrusively, in Yorkshire) was about nice 
people; it told us about their feelings, and it gave us a little 
distillate of the Kardomah-civilization in which they moved. 
Nice people are a fit subject for a masterpiece; but the queuers, 
it seems to me, do not now want to hear about them. They want 
to see themselves being not nice, shouting, pushing, having 
unsuitable and highly explicit love affairs, telling off their 
elders and elbowing their way past those who claim to be their 
betters. This surely was one reason for the success of Look Back 
in Anger ; so many whose lives were gentle projected themselves 
into its ungentleness. 

It is here that Room at the Top discharges its second barrel. 
‘Class’ and ‘brass’; money and power; the struggle to get to the 
top and the determination of those at the top to keep you 
down — all this the film insists upon, explicitly, even crudely. 
It would be easy to say ‘too crudely’. Susan’s young man (up at 
Cambridge) insufferably calls Joe ‘Sergeant’, her father manipu- 
lates council officials and managing directors to get him out of 
the way, her mother is a refeened crocodile. The trouble, I 
think, is partly a matter of distance — both in space and time. 
There are people just as blatantly class-ridden as these, but in 
places where manners change more slowly than in Bradford — 
the Scottish border, say. Again, there were people rather like 
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this all over the country, but a while ago. It is significant that 
Room at the Top shows us a physical Yorkshire carried over 
almost intact from the nineteenth century; you never see a 
post-war council house. In the same way Susan’s father 
(Donald Wolfit) combines in one person the look and be- 
haviour of some northerners I have known, and those of a 
millowner of legend; he oscillates backwards and forward in 
time. It may be that the rebellion against ‘class’ and ‘brass’ is 
heartfelt and contemporary, while the thing rebelled against 
has undergone a change here unperceived; that, just as Joe 
dances after Susan and wins her, only to find the conquest 
bitter, so he escalades the ramparts of a society allegedly boss- 
ridden, only to discover (the film once over) that he has 
become yet one more Organization Man. Because it lends 
itself to this kind of sociological fancy — the drug of our curious 
confused decade, that looks at itself all round but by preference 
looks backwards — Room at the Top is a document. It is art, 
though, that survives; in twenty years’ time nothing will 
remain of Room at the Top but Simone Signoret’s face leaning 


out of the carriage window. 
JOHN ROSSELLI. 


Summer with Monika 


N his study of some of Ingmar Bergman’s films in the 
] December TWENTIETH CENTURY, Mr Weightman did 

not mention Summer with Monika. This 1953 Bergman film 
has come to London since, and has been showing to packed, 
mainly young and bearded audiences at the Paris-Pullman for 
the past weeks. It is another of Bergman’s studies of adolescent 
love, with a tragic ending not caused by death, this time, but 
by desertion. 

Harry, aged nineteen, and Monika, aged seventeen, the 
former at odds with his errand-boy job, the latter with her 
overcrowded family and drunken father, get away from it all 
together (it is Monika’s idea; she has made the advances from 
the start) in Harry’s father’s small motor-boat. With a suitcase 
each they set off along Stockholm’s waterways towards the 
country. For a few weeks or months (anyway long enough for 
Monika to be well with child) they live a camping life at the 
water’s edge, eating more and more mushrooms as their stores 
diminish. Two dramatic episodes punctuate their idyll. One is 
when Monika’s ex boy-friend, Lelle, discovers them and there is a 
prolonged jaw-socking fight (of the type that would surely have 
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incapacitated both boys in real life — the one jarring lapse from 
verisimilitude, and a film cliché at that); and the other when 
hunger drives the couple to steal and Monika narrowly avoids 
being copped. Finally, ragged, long-haired and weather-beaten 
they return to Stockholm and get married. Harry finds an 
engineering job, the baby is born, and family life sets in with 
broken nights and money-shortage. We are shown in detail 
the morning when Harry has to leave Stockholm for a few 
days on a job, and his aunt comes to fetch the baby to’give 
Monika a rest. When Harry returns, Monika is with Lelle. 

The element in which this film has its being is water — rather 
like Stockholm itself. The river that is crossed by the city’s 
bridges and flanked by its buildings is shown in every stretch 
and turn as the little boat chugs along towards escape and 
remoter waters. Whether these are rivers, canals, lakes or the 
sea — all are accessible — they are seen in every aspect: oily and 
still and dark and blobbed by heavy raindrops; frothy and 
beating against the shore; broken up into clear small pools 
between rocks, for washing in; calm, palely sun-lit and ex- 
tensive, and holding the wake of the departing boat seemingly 
for ever on a rippling surface (this particular shot is remarkable 
for its length of duration). Waterside landscape, reeds, long 
wavy grass, plovers, cloud formations, the sky — besides water 
- are shown with the pointed persistence of a documentary, 
and symbolically reflect, by calm or wind or storm, the mood 
and progress of the teenage love affair. 

All this sounds misleadingly turgid to describe what must 
be one of the most straightforward of Bergman’s films -— a 
simple story told for the most part in terms of realistic detail: 
for instance Monika’s woolly ‘scanties’ — makeshift shorts — in 
which she spends her summer; her early-morning pee behind 
the tree while the kettle is boiling on the primus; the slight 
extra whiteness of her buttocks when she runs over the rocks 
to bathe (this last shot has great beauty, especially the second 
time we see it in Harry’s flashback at the end: it is the high- 
water-mark of the summer idyll, the lyrical moment at which 
Monika is furthest from the squalor of her past and the 
squalor of her future); the sluttish padding-about in cheap 
nightdress and night-cardigan in the Stockholm sequences, 
greedily lighting cigarette stubs (on the boat she chews gum 
instead); the chronic hoiking-down of the suspender-belt 
through the skirt. 
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Harriet Andersson’s performance as Monika is beyond 
praise. It is one of those performances (like Herthe Thiele’s as 
Manuela in Méddchen in Uniform) where identification is so 
absolute that the thought that the actress could play any other 
part is laughable. Monika has the prehensile characteristics of 
the girl who seeks compensation — once out in ‘the world’ and 
aware of her attractions — for deprivations and insecurities 
undergone at home or at school as a result of, for instance, 
feeling fat or plain or less intelligent or less loved. Perpetually 
projecting herself, seeking reassurance and putting her charms 
to the test, she is pushing and a push-over with the boys; then, 
having got them where she needs them, she moves on. This 
seems an elaborate way to describe a winsome little bitch 
(‘hussy’ is the sub-title word) with no great claims to looks but 
plenty of go. In a superb performance it is difficult to 
pick out special moments. But there is one towards the end, 
when Harry has left for the station, when his aunt has taken 
away the baby, and Monika is left alone in the flat, her skirt 
not yet zipped up, to give that faint smile of complicity with 
self that makes us realize how she is going to spend her freedom. 
There follows the tour de force when, sitting at a café table, dolled 
up with money Harry has left for the rent, having lit her 
cigarette from that of her vis-a-vis whose profile then withdraws, 
she turns round and ‘stares out’ the camera, the public, the 
world, in a sustained shot as long as the one of the vanishing 
boat. These sustained shots, which contain no development but 
convey a mood, would seem to be Bergman’s special technical 
delight in this film. 

Mr Weightman makes deductions about the national 
characteristics of the Swedes as apparent in Bergman’s films. 
Summer with Monika corroborates their keen awareness of the 
beauty of landscape, weather and youth, and also their sexual 
promiscuity which seems to be taken for granted — unless the 
sub-titles are very inadequate. Illegitimacy would also seem 
to be taken for granted, judging by Harry’s impassive face 
when Monika tells him she’s pregnant. But it is difficult to 
remain empirical in face of well-known sociological facts. The 
high percentage of pre-marital relationships and of illegitimacy 
among the Swedes, their view that chastity is ‘unhealthy’ and 
nakedness ‘healthy’ — all these are implicit in this film, as is 
also their mournful realization that these do not necessarily 
bring happiness. BARBARA LUCAS. 
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The Month 


Bernard Bergonzi 


pleasant, no doubt, to turn them into an urbane and 
informative ‘Oxford letter’, which would engage the 
nostalgia of those who were once here or enlarge the Oxonian 
myth of those who never were. But I doubt if I can manage it, 
and I shan’t seriously try. Everybody has his own particular 
Oxford, and the hard-pressed postgraduate student like 
myself sees rather less than most people. One is a member of a 
parvenu but growing class that didn’t disfigure the Oxford of 
Ruleika Dobson or Brideshead Revisited and which, sandwiched 
between the undergraduate and senior common room worlds, 
doesn’t have very intimate contact with either. Furthermore, 
this is the wrong time of year. In the summer there are a 
number of things that make the University a community with 
its own particular purposes, both in work and play: Final 
Schools, the River, college theatricals. But now, in Hilary 
term, all is fragmentation, and solipsism seems not only natural 
but inevitable. One gets depressed during these long cold 
nights by the thought of the innumerable undergraduate con- 
versations on life and death and sex going on in insufficiently 
heated rooms all over the city. Supposing they were all saying 
exactly the same thing at the same time, one wonders. Yet one 
mustn’t be too melancholy: the ‘real’ world of phenomena has 
still had a few minor pleasures to offer during the last few 
weeks. In the recent floods, for example, the Cherwell over- 
flowed its banks and turned the whole of Christ Church 
Meadow into a shining lake, which subsequently froze over. 
This was a great improvement on the usual rank grass, and a 
sight I wouldn’t have missed — a pity it couldn’t be made 
permanent. Christ Church and Merton and the Camera looked 
quite splendid in the misty sunlight, seen across half a mile of 
water, rather like a northernized Venice, though a knowing 
friend tells me the real comparison should be with Bruges. 
In a more intimate way the streets have been considerably 
brightened by the legs of girl undergraduates, which have 
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appeared universally clad in vivid colours: the blue stocking 
has once more become a reality, and the red and the green 
stocking as well. This is really quite cheerful, once one has got 
over a certain shock at the uniformity of the thing, and makes 
an agreeable contrast to the shapeless bulk of duffle coats and 
twined college scarfs that distinguishes most male under- 
graduates. But against these temporary visual pleasures one 
must set the latest addition to the dreaming spires, which looks 
like being only too permanent, namely Nuffield College’s 
hideous copper-sheathed candle-snuffer which dominates the 
approach to Oxford from the station. It is still not often enough 
realized how uniformly bad the University’s record has been 
when it comes to putting up modern buildings: from the 
squatting mass of the New Bodleian to the South Parks Road 
laboratories and Nuffield there has been a steady procession of 
calculated mediocrities, and the proposed library block at 
Lady Margaret Hall looks like carrying on the dismal tradition. 
The new buildings at Wadham are a little better, though 
basically an uneasy compromise, and the plans for the new 
block at Magdalen, which have just been published, do suggest 
that a fairly decent piece of design is intended. But the Uni- 
versity’s systematic neglect of good modern architecture should 
be remembered when official Oxford becomes too shrill in its 
claims to be a fount of sweetness and light. 


* * * 


For anyone like myself, whose keen interest is always 
aroused by other people’s difficulties, the most stirring recent 
event has been the row between the Proctors and the Uni- 
versity Labour Club, which is still smouldering as I write, 
though by the time this appears the fuss will probably have 
died down. However, the larger issues it has raised may still 
be worth considering. No one doubts that the Proctors are a 
necessary evil: somebody has to prevent undergraduates from 
rioting in the streets, send down vacuous aristocrats for shooting 
the deer in Magdalen park, and punish the malefactors who 
steal books from the various University libraries. This desper- 
ately anti-social practice — always common among scientists, I 
believe — now seems to be extending to the arts faculties, and 
the latest casualty to disappear from the open shelves of the 
Bodleian is the final volume of Scrutiny, which contains Leavis’s 
extraordinary valedictory article. For such offences as this the 
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usual Proctorial fines, though stiff enough, seem all too in- 
sufficient, and something in the nature of a public flogging might 
be more satisfactory. Yet though the Proctors have a necessary 
function, it is a little disconcerting to realize how arbitrary 
and undefined are their powers. There is no codification of 
these powers, it appears, which means that the Proctors can 
punish or suppress any conduct whatever which seems to them 
likely to bring the University into disrepute — and there is no 
right of appeal against their decision. Much of their energy 
goes into such things as preventing undergraduates from 
keeping an aeroplane within twenty miles of Oxford or regulat- 
ing the exact size of posters advertising undergraduate social 
events. (I have known of a whole batch of posters that had to 
be destroyed because they were an inch or two larger than the 
officially permitted measurements.) These are the inevitable 
minor — and perhaps theoretically justifiable — products of a 
bureaucratic machine whose existence has become its own 
justification; one gathers, furthermore, that the Proctors’ 
office is badly understaffed. Most of the time, it must be 
admitted, they act with discretion and common sense. But in 
their dealings with the Labour Club, the Proctors — who this 
year are Dr Barltrop of Brazenose, a chemist, and Mr Claud 
Richard Ross, who is Lecturer in Modern Studies and Drapers’ 
Company Fellow at Hertford College — do seem to have slipped 
up rather badly, if only on the score of public relations. Clearly, 
these worthy gentlemen don’t have the useful quality that 
William Whyte’s Organization Men would describe as ‘getting 
along with people’. The trouble began when the Labour Club 
decided to put on a production of Brecht’s Caucasian Chalk 
Circle: a rather unusual thing for a political club to do, but 
not, one would have thought, seriously detrimental to public 
order and the good name of the University. However, the 
Proctors took the view that this was the thin end of an un- 
desirable wedge and banned the production. This aroused a 
good deal of protest — not only in undergraduate circles — and 
the decision was then reversed, provided the Club amended 
their constitution to make sure that such a thing never hap- 
pened again. Finally, to round things off pleasantly the 
Proctors fined the Club £10 for various unspecified irregularities 
in its past conduct — presumably pour encourager les autres. Since 
the Labour Club have a keen eye for publicity, and have 
already got their side of the story into the national press, this 
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is perhaps a one-sided account (I don’t know personally any 
of the people involved, I might add), but Dr Barltrop and the 
other gentleman have only themselves to blame if this is so, 
since they have maintained a sullen silence about the affair. 
The University Administration, like other venerable institu- 
tions, has been slow to realize the importance of good public 
relations in the modern world. Dennis Potter, the Chairman 
of the Labour Club, has given in Jsis a scathing and funny 
account of his interview with the Proctors — reminiscent, he 
says, of ‘a cheap, sword-flashing Hollywood second feature 
shot in period costume’. This obviously won’t endear him to 
them, but there doesn’t seem much they could do about it, 
except impose yet another fine, which would hardly add to 
their personal stature. I’m sure that Dr Barltrop and the 
Drapers’ Company Fellow are the nicest of men, but it does 
look as if their unaccustomed responsibilities have made them 
rather confused. Their refusal to give a receipt for the fine they 
levied seems altogether indefensible, and apparently some 
members of the Labour Club wanted to take them to court 
over this, which would have been exciting. 

The result of this affair has been to spark off a good deal 
of latent indignation against the Proctors, and there is now a 
movement afoot to have their powers codified and defined and 
to institute a right of appeal against Proctorial decisions. I 
believe that a prime mover in this agitation is Mr Ron Owen, 
the Treasurer of the Labour Club and recently President of 
the Union. Mr Owen is no callow youth, unversed in the ways 
of the world, for he entered Christ Church at the age of 38 
to read Philosophy, Politics and Economics, having been for 
several years an Oxford City Councillor. Whether this agitation 
will come to anything at once, I doubt, though it may sow the 
seeds of reform. One unnamed senior member of the University 
is reported as saying, with exquisite civility, “These young men 
complain about being treated like children, but what they 
really dislike is being treated like junior undergraduates, that 
is like members of the University, not independent students at 
a polytechnic. Those who complain do not just want a change 
in discipline, they really want a very different Oxford; and it 
is an excellent thing that they are not going to get it.’ Con- 
siderations of tone apart, I question the logic of this. Since in 
the last hundred years Oxford has survived the abolition of 
religious tests and compulsory celibacy of Fellows, the extension 
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of the curriculum beyond Classics, and the admission of women 
to the University, to name only a few major changes, is it 
reasonable to suppose that, for instance, the introduction of a 
right of appeal against Proctorial decisions is going to result 
in a ‘very different Oxford’? Unfortunately, thinking on these 
— one would have thought — reasonably straightforward issues 
is not as clear as it might be. 

This particular dispute, parochial though it will seem to 
some people and deplorable to others, is interesting because it 
reflects so accurately the sociological melting-pot of present- 
day Oxford. In the past, admission to the University as a junior 
member meant that one had a primary vertical loyalty to 
Oxford and its traditions. This is still true, I imagine, of very 
many — perhaps most — undergraduates. But with the disturb- 
ance of the traditional class basis of admission — which has 
meant that roughly half of the undergraduates now come from 
grammar schools — the position has been complicated. Other 
loyalties and allegiances now have a claim. The members of 
the Labour Club presumably profess a horizontal loyalty to 
socialism as a national — or international — ideal which cuts 
right across the vertical Oxonian loyalties. Similarly, young 
men from working-class homes may preserve a loyalty to their 
class and family background which has nothing to do with the 
characteristic values that Oxford enshrines. It goes without 
saying that this sets up conflicts which are often very acute for 
the individual. If one accepts the primary vertical loyalty, 
then one becomes a kind of believer in a quasi-ecclesiastical 
establishment — or at least a participant in a solemn game. If, 
on the other hand, one’s primary loyalties are elsewhere, one 
will be increasingly sceptical about the extra-curricular de- 
mands of what will seem like an authoritarian political machine 
rather than a divinely ordered hierarchy. To the believer, the 
Proctor’s cap and gown and bands will have an air of the 
numinous; to the unbeliever they will suggest rather a piece of 
costume drama. Those who take politics seriously, i.e. as 
politics rather than as a means to social advancement, are not 
likely to respect Proctorial attempts to keep ‘controversial’ 
elements from defiling undergraduate life. As these remarks 
will suggest, I get the impression that there is a much greater 
degree of political maturity among undergraduates to-day — 
at least on the left — than there was in previous generations. 

So much for Oxford. It occurs to me, by the way, that as a 
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B.A. in statu pupillari | am myself subject to Proctorial discipline, 
and it is just possible that they will take exception to these 
modest animadversions and fine me for daring to make them. 
In which case I am confident that TWENTIETH CENTURY 
readers will rally to my support. 


* * * 


Having said a word against literary insularity last month, I 
feel I must say another against Bernard Wall for being in- 
sufficiently respectful to Dickens, who is one of our greatest 
native geniuses. I will admit, however, that it’s often hard to 
see why he is great. The trouble is that, except for the very old 
or the very young, who are untroubled by questions of method, 
we still don’t know how to read Dickens, though Edmund 
Wilson and Lionel Trilling have thrown out a few hints. 
Compared with Jane Austen or George Eliot or Henry James 
he isn’t, in most important respects, a novelist at all. That is 
to say, we don’t go to him for ‘real’ people with a significant 
autonomous life. As everyone knows, the good characters are 
merely insipid when they aren’t unutterable bores, and the 
bad or morally ambiguous characters, though much more 
interesting, are usually grotesque monomaniacs. The real com- 
parison, in fact, is not with other novelists but with poetic 
drama of a pre-naturalistic kind. Ben Jonson’s comedy of 
humours is perhaps the nearest equivalent, though only an 
approximate one. Dickens, that is to say, analyses out the 
various moral elements in a normal complex personality and 
embodies them in a variety of different characters. Psychological 
analysis is thus superimposed on, or even identified with, 
sociological analysis and the result is an anatomizing of society 
which is at least as stylized in its own way as vintage cubist 
painting. Not surprisingly, the analysis is made somewhat off- 
centre, since the ‘bad’ characters get much more generous 
treatment in their attributes than do the ‘good’ ones. But one 
can put this down to the normal bias of the unruly imagination: 
compare Thackeray’s dealings with Amelia and Becky. In the 
event, all Dickens’s people are basically ‘flat’ characters, and 
E. M. Forster’s strictures about this aren’t really relevant. Mr 
Dombey, for instance, is an allegorical figure representing 
pride, a good deal larger and more appalling than life. 

I agree with Bernard Wall that Dickens’s attitude to his 
fictional children does seem peculiarly unpleasant, as it did to 
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some of the readers of his own day; Fitzjames Stephen, for 
instance, talked about Dickens slaughtering Little Nell for his 
readers’ delight. And presumably most of them were delighted. 
In terms of Dickens’s own art, I think that young children 
may have represented an unassimilable element, since their 
emotional lives are too undeveloped and mysterious to be 
easily split up into separate humours. When they got a bit older 
he could deal with them quite well: witness Caddy Jellyby or 
the boy at Todgers’ in Chuzzlewit. Dickens’s mature fiction is 
essentially formalized and symbolic, and to that extent nearer 
to poetry than to other kinds of novel; by the time he came to 
write Great Expectations he had found a way of combining a 
large-scale symbolic structure with something much closer to 
the acceptable realism of the modern novel. As a Londoner, I 
always have a sense that the Dickens world is never far away, a 
kind of substratum just below the post-war buildings and neon 
lights. Gissing, writing in the ’nineties, made some remark to 
the effect that Dickens’s grotesques were, in fact, regular sights 
on the streets of London and that Dickens had merely given a 
faithful account of them. It’s certainly true that books like 
Bleak House and Little Dorrit provide the first systematic account 
of life in the modern megalopolis, anticipating Eliot’s much 
more concentrated treatment of the subject in The Waste Land. 
But, as I say, we still don’t have the right kind of criticism to 
help us get Dickens properly in focus. Dickens criticism, in 
fact, is in about the same state that Shakespeare criticism was 


in c. 1780. We are still waiting for a Coleridge, a Bradley and 
a Wilson Knight. 


* * * 


Literary criticism is frequently derided by those outside 
Eng. Lit. circles - and sometimes by those inside them — for 
being so absurdly inconsistent in its judgements. Surely, they 
claim, if criticism is a serious pursuit, its practitioners ought to 
be rather more in agreement. Everyone agrees that Shake- 
speare is a great poet, it’s true, but not everyone agrees that 
the last plays are his finest achievement. And what about the 
elaborate shadow boxing of the Milton controversy ? Or Henry 
James’s late period as against his middle period? There is no 
general agreement here. However, it’s comforting to reflect 
that much the same seems to be true of a study which at first 
sight has everything to do with the world of facts and figures 
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and solid practical affairs, namely, economics. As a citizen and 
a voter I have always felt mildly guilty about not understanding 
economics, and I have made more than one half-hearted 
attempt to find out about the subject, though without much 
success. Even on a simple newspaper-reading level I get 
puzzled when economists seem unable to agree whether a 
particular phase of the economy is basically inflationary or 
deflationary. For a long time I thought that the blatant dis- 
agreements between Conservative and Socialist economists, 
who even produce contradictory sets of statistics, presented the 
ordinary non-specialist voter with an impossible choice, and I 
still rather incline to this view. But I suppose the real answer is 
that economics is only a means and not an end, and that the 
evidence and methods of argument will be pre-selected accord- 
ing to the initial assumptions about life and society of the 
economist doing the job — which is rather what happens in 
literary criticism. But I should like to see a statement by an 
economist written in simple lucid prose explaining just why 
there is so much disagreement between experts on particular 
issues (or if the disagreements are more apparent than real) 
and whether this will always be so. 


* * * 


Finally, I want to go on record as saying that I have not so 
far read Lolita and am getting rather bored with reading about 
it. Surely, if everyone who matters has already read it — as 
seems to be the case — there is no need for an English edition. 
Since I am averse to making second-hand judgements I shan’t 
say anything about the book, though I have a feeling that all 
the discussion about its supposed indecency will prevent people 
being very concerned with its literary merits, whatever they 
may be. Yet one general reflection does occur to me. Surely 
all our celebrated frankness only operates in regard to sex: 
think how much less free we are than the average Victorian 
or Edwardian when it comes to talking about race or class. 
Prudery has merely re-formed itself round another range of 
subjects. And what about other kinds of physical function? 
Rabelais could write with a good deal of honest pleasure about 
excretion, but hardly any modern authors have explored this 
interesting topic; at least I can think of nothing after Leopold 
Bloom’s memorable stool in Ulysses. And on that note of 
calculated bad taste I will conclude. 
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And now MacMoscow 


John Beavan 


sk only people who are really critical of the Prime 
Minister’s trip to Moscow are those most eager for him 
to go — I mean the left wing of the Labour Party and 
particularly the more naive ones who feel that the Cold War 
is something made by implacable capitalist powers against 
a nation devoted to the ideal of universal brotherhood. 
Such people object to Mr Macmillan’s visit simply because 
they think it will be as popular with the electorate as it will be 
with them. What worries them is not the deed but the timing of 
it — possibly a month or two before the General Election. They 
recall that Sir Winston Churchill at a similar time was calling 
for a Summit Conference and they have convinced themselves 
that Mr Macmillan may be less concerned to gain some 
understanding of the Russians than to earn some favour with 
the electorate. 

To others this seems a niggling and unworthy criticism. No 
doubt Mr Macmillan did give a moment’s thought to the 
electoral consequences of his mission and decided that it 
would do him no harm. Indeed, it may have been an added 
inducement for him to go. But it was not the main one. To 
suggest that the Prime Minister, who is responsible for the 
safety of the nation, should at a time of incipient crisis make a 
visit of this kind simply for its effect on his domestic prestige is 
to accuse him of an uncharacteristic frivolity. Surely this was 
the right time to choose. The international situation is unusually 
fluid. Before he was stricken by his terrible illness, even that 
sturdy old rock, John Foster Dulles, had conceded that 
there could be other first approaches to German unity than 
free elections. Moreover, there could be no better missionary 
at such a moment than the Prime Minister of Britain. 


* * * 
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It is, I think, extremely interesting that Mr Macmillan’s 
visit should be regarded so complacently by the Right. Nobody 
is chalking ‘Macmillan Stay Home’ on the walls of Downing 
Street. For an American statesman a trip of this kind would be 
much more delicate. The Prime Minister is freer than the 
American President because he is not the Head of State, 
because he disposes of far less power in the world and because 
we have no fear that he will be outsmarted by the Russians. A 
visit by our Head of State, by the Queen, would be a different 
matter. There are people who might then fear that Britain was 
conferring some kind of moral approval on a régime still 
stained with Hungarian blood. Mr Macmillan goes as a 
politician for a purely political purpose, and as usual we do not 
mind one of our politicians supping with the devil — there is 
always a chance that he may spoon something edible out of the 
pot. Mr Macmillan’s purpose is to discover whether the 
Russians are thinking constructively about the German 
problem. He is acting rather in the rdle that Mr Bevan 
visualizes for himself as Foreign Secretary, the junior partner 
who looks for opportunities of bringing his principal into 
fruitful negotiations with the other side. Junior partners can 
always hope for a brilliant success, but they know that they can 
fail without doing mortal damage to relationships. 


* * * 


I listened to Mr Ed Murrow’s Small World programme which 
brought Mr Truman and Lord Attlee together on a telephone 
wire stretching through New York to Missouri and London. 
A good deal of it was tedious in content, except perhaps to 
first-year students of comparative constitutions — though as 
pure broadcasting it was never dull because these are two of the 
most experienced statesmen and two of the shrewdest old men 
in the world to-day. The broadcast was interesting when they 
discussed international affairs. Both men reduced the most 
complex and grave issues to simple propositions expressible 
in homely words. Why has there been trouble in the world in 
the thirteen years since Potsdam? Simply because the Soviet 
Union has made trouble. It has failed to honour many of its 
agreements. Does this mean that it is useless to negotiate with 
the Russians? No, but one must be all the more wary. Lord 
Attlee believes that a totalitarian régime is consolidated and 
hardened by external hostility and weakened and softened by 
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friendliness (Nazi Germany?). He regrets that American 
attitudes to China have increased Sino-Russian solidarity. 
Our object should be to keep the Communist powers as separate 
as we Can. 

The freshness, the vigour, the confidence of these two men 
was quite astonishing. Did they retire too soon? Probably not. 
Perhaps they are well because they got out in time. It is, how- 
ever, a pity that while Lord Attlee can sit in the House of 
Lords Mr Truman can find no way of making his voice 
officially heard. He tried to make it possible for ex-Presidents to 
speak, though not to vote, in the Senate, but the Americans 
were too democratic to admit to Congress anybody not elected 
in the usual way. Both men can be sure that they will go down 


in history as far greater figures than they appeared to be when 
they were in office. 


* * * 


Mr Macmillan’s trip does, of course, add a little more pink to 
the attractive image the Tories have been building up during 
the past few months. The first stroke established Mr Mac- 
millan as a Man of the People, the leader of a party which no 
longer felt envy of working class gains, but rejoiced that the 
workers had never had it so good. The next stroke was to 
establish the Tory Party as a company of civilized chaps who 
would like not to be beastly to homosexuals if only there 
wasn’t so much prejudice among the uncivilized, and who are 
ready to spend more money on the arts and on education, to 
improve our ghastly prisons system and look with a reforming 
eye on all our penal practices. Next comes the great effort on 
the international front, a rational and liberal solution for 
Cyprus and a substantial piece of Cold War diplomacy. The 
image will be completed when the Chancellor introduces a 
Budget that will cheer the workers and small shopkeepers with 
purchase tax cuts, will encourage the middle classes and 
especially the surtax payers by reductions in income tax and 
will please business men and economists by generous invest- 
ment allowances. We are going to have a Budget designed to 
please everybody and to undermine completely Labour 
criticism. 

* * * 


How far will this fair image of the Tory Party, an image of 
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peace, non-retrenchment and reform supersede the dark one 
that is composed of Suez, winter unemployment, and an old- 
style Tory conference calling for capital punishment? Indeed 
in the long run, which side of the Tory Party will prevail? Like 
the Labour leaders, the Tories are embarrassed by the con- 
stituency parties and by the fundamentalists of the back 
benches who share their simple faith and class prejudices. 

The Labour Party seems to me to be more hampered by 
tradition than the Tory Party is, partly because it is a little 
more democratic. Sophisticated Socialists are finding it harder 
and harder to believe — let alone argue — that the modified 
capitalism we have to-day is inhumane and inefficient and is 
cursed with the seeds of its own doom. To the mass of the 
workers too, though not to the unsophisticated party zealots, 
the system — as MacDonald used hissingly to call it —- seems to be 
getting more kindly and more efficient and to be capable of 
still greater prosperity — or at least it did before unemployment 
became a problem. It is because of the growth of these views 
that so much emphasis has been put in recent months on 
culture; that the main indictment of capitalism to-day among 
the young is that it produces a class-ridden society which, though 
ostensibly ruled by a democratic Parliament, is in effect run 
by an irresponsible business oligarchy. Capitalism, say the new 
Socialists, is obnoxious in two particular ways. It alienates the 
worker from his work — he is a cog in a machine — and this 
machine is producing not the things we need most, but what a 
market artificially created by immoral advertising is persuaded 
to believe that it wants. 


* * * 


Unfortunately the desire of the workers to be other than 
well-paid cogs seems to be rather feeble and to be weakened 
rather than strengthened by their own trades unions. And 
though the market is an imperfect instrument for deciding 
what is to be made from limited resources, it does after all, do 
pretty well and perhaps better than the best planners could do. 
Much more important, the present system seems at the moment 
to be consistent with a high degree of personal freedom, with 
increasing equality of opportunity and with the blurring of 
class distinctions. 
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Of course, Labour still commands the mighty support of its 
traditional following and it will also get the protest vote which 
is always available to a party that has been out of office for a 
long time. But it should increase its efforts to look more 
attractive. The glossy pamphlet, the package of promises are 
not enough. What is suspect is Labour’s capacity for tolerance 
and large-minded free thinking to meet the hazards of the 
future. These qualities are always stronger in the Labour 
movement than it allows them to appear, out of fear of the 
zealots. Mr Gaitskell and Mr Wilson are expected to maintain 
a Cromwellian rigour in their bearing. This would be admirable 
in hard times; if unemployment continues the nation may want 
that kind of leader. But if the need is felt for flexibility and 
compromise it may prefer the adaptable Mr Macmillan and the 


amiable Mr Amory. There are times for Cavaliers and times for 
Roundheads. 


MARGINAL SEAT, 1955 


by R. S. Mitne and H. C. MACKENZIE 





With a Foreword by the Rr. Hon. R. A. BUTLER, C.H., M.P. 


An analysis of voting behaviour in the 
Parliamentary Constituency of Bristol 
North East at the General Election 
of 1955. 18s. 


|. the best book on the subject that has 
appeared in England... .”’ 


—Economist 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
79/80, Petty France, London, S.W.1 














Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

S1r, — In your issue of December 1958, Mr Colin Wilson closes his 
letter against Dwight Macdonald with a now familiar smear, on the 
‘uncreativity’ of critics. He expresses ‘a leery suspicion of all who call 
themselves literary critics without being capable of doing a single 
effective paragraph of creative work.’ I cannot see what basis there 
is in the record of literary criticism for such a calumny. Since formal 
criticism began to be written, there have been novelists and poets who 
were also intelligent critics, and there have been men who did not 
publish creative work but did write critiques of literature which have 
been regarded as of the greatest usefulness and significance by every- 
one who cared for literature and life, including many of the authors 
themselves. To take writing in English alone, there have been Francis 
Jeffrey, Carlyle (not a ‘creative writer’), Leslie Stephen, J. M. 
Robertson; in our own time, F. R. Leavis, Yvor Winters (if one may 
discount his poems), Q. D. Leavis, L. C. Knights. There is surely no 
need to say much in support of the critical work of these people; it is 
so plainly of the first significance for all who care about civilization 
that it may be left to speak for itself. 

It is a puzzle, then, that Mr Wilson should so confidently pass off 
his notion of critics as though it were obviously valid. But I should 
say, from seeing his kind of prejudice at work over the last few years 
of literary controversy, that it is based on a set of fallacies, so common 
and naturally held that they are worth exposing: that criticism is 
mainly negative, destructive, coming from a will to do down creative 
work — the simple opposite of the truth and belied by the whole heri- 
tage of criticism. The fallacy that critics turn to criticism because they 
are writers manqués, unable to get through to their own creative 
expression ; even if this were true, would it invalidate what the critics 
actually write about the work of others and offer for public dis- 
cussion ? The fallacy that the critic has low status or claim to attention 
on literary matters because he is not himself in on the creative pro- 
cess ; this is at odds with the fact, of which any thoughtful reader must 
be aware, that by intuition, by sympathetic insight, by a natural 
faculty at least akin to the writer’s, and by frequentation of literature 
itself, the critic can come to have at least as much objective under- 
standing of what it is to create as does many a writer. 
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If Mr Wilson were a serious writer, who had thought to good effect 
about his work, he would realize that the critic is worth his co-oper- 
ation and that the usual slights on criticisms are both unnecessary 
and fallacious. 

Yours sincerely, 


DAVID CRAIG, 
c/O 5 ALBYN TERRACE, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — The recent correspondence between Dwight Mac- 
donald and Colin Wilson has led me to wonder whether the author 
of The Outsider has many serious admirers left. It now seems to be 
taken for granted that the critics, impressed perhaps by Mr Wilson’s 
youth and apparent erudition, grossly overestimated the worth of a 
very ordinary book. The author himself is commonly regarded as a 
willing co-operator in one of those publicity drives which have 
brought us, in recent years, Rock ’n’ Roll, U and non-U and the 
Hula-hoop. As one who does not subscribe to this denigration, I 
should like to state my continued conviction that Colin Wilson, in 
spite of his many failings, is a writer of rare vision. 

His failings have been made clear by the brilliant but hard glare 
of the critical searchlights. ‘Clumsily written and composed’, ‘no 
coherent argument’, ‘repetitive’, ‘reading more wide than thorough’, 
‘little sense of literary values’, ‘egotistical’ - one can sympathize 
with all these objections to his writings. Most of our fashionable 
critics, however, seem to be equipped only with searchlights, and 
lack the equipment for a thorough X-ray examination of the 
patient to decide whether these superficial defects are really symp- 
toms of some deep-seated disease. It is not, after all, the mere 
number of defects which is important, but the relative value of them 
to the life of the organism. Once we know another person deeply, 
their less attractive characteristics, at first a source of irritation to us, 
almost cease to matter. The lover does not hesitate to love because 
his lady-friend has a spotty complexion, a squint and a figure devoid 
of curves — providing he has discovered a compensatory, and more 
profound, beauty in her personality. I am prepared to admit that 
much of Colin Wilson’s writing has a spotty complexion and is 
poorly dressed, but I recognize that it has more soul than most other 
contemporary work. The critics have been repelled by the spots, 
the squint and the skinny figure; they are bad lovers. 

The criticism that most clearly reveals the superficiality of the 
critics is also one of the commonest, and was well expressed by Mr 
Raymond Mortimer. He complained that Mr Wilson ‘mixes 
indiscriminately Goethe, Kierkegaard, Nijinsky, Newman, Kafka, 
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Scott Fitzgerald, Pascal, Spengler, Plato, Gurdjieff and his favourite 
Shaw into a sort of brawn, gelatinous and gristly’. The implied 
assumption here is that these various famous men — philosophers, 
mystics, a poet, a dramatist and a ballet-dancer — have, in fact, 
little in common and have been unjustly press-ganged into Mr 
Wilson’s service. The alternative possibility which, I believe, is that 
Colin Wilson has discovered a deep, unifying quality in all these 
Outsiders which transcends the more obvious contrasts in their 
professions and personalities. It is characteristic of the artist’s vision 
that he can see harmony in difference where others see only discord 
and Mr Wilson is an artist-philosopher, describing excitedly and 
not very systematically, his vision of the world. To those who can 
see the same view this lack of system matters little, as their eyes 
range easily over the whole panorama; all they ask is a poetic 
evocation of the scene for they need no proof of its existence. For 
those of poorer vision — short-sighted academic philosophers and 
literary dilettantes — what can the artist do? If he tries to talk their 
language, as Mr Wilson did in his two critical books, they bring 
their parochial bye-laws into operation and condemn him. How can 
he hope to prove to them, using their primitive and rustic means, 
the existence of a mountain range which is beyond their parish 
boundary and beyond their range of vision? His task must be to 
describe, in his own language, the splendour of these remote peaks 
in the hope that the unadventurous villager will be inspired, in time, 
to make the pilgrimage himself. It is this poetry of vision which is 
largely missing from Mr Wilson’s books so far, and I consider this 
to be a far more fundamental criticism than the complaints about 
his ‘flaccid banality of style’, his distrust of reason, his misquota- 
tions and his egotism. Nevertheless, the visionary power is there; 
whether it will solidify into a transparent and symmetrical crystal or 
an amorphous and discoloured mass remains to be seen. 
Yours faithfully, 


J. D. LAWSON. 
131 ANDERTON PARK ROAD, 
BIRMINGHAM, 13. 
JANUARY 24TH, 1959. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — I wish the Editorial in your February issue had been 
a little more explicit, had given us a few details of this mysterious 
process whereby societies change from trees into machines. It 
would have been interesting to discover in exactly what way 
Elizabethan society, for instance, was non-rational or in which 
sense German society in the 1930s could be considered rational, 
or the England of Hobbes and Cromwell organic, non-mechanical. 
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I would like to have known why you think that religion was un- 
questioned in, say, the age of Wycliffe or of Huss, or that Florentine 
society in the fifteenth century, for instance, grew like a tree while 
the England of William IV, say, was put together like a machine, 
etc., etc. 

Can it be that such an enlightened periodical as yours, with 
such an up-to-date name, still believes in those hoary, old, reac- 
tionary myths of “The Organic Community,’ ‘The Dis-association 
of Sensibility,’ “The Unified Consciousness,’ ‘The Pre-Industrial 
Heaven-on-Earth,’ and so on, ad nauseam? Has the pioneer 
demolition work of Frank Kermode, Raymond Williams, Edward 
Shils and others all been in vain? Please next month say that it is 
not so! 

Yours faithfully, 


A. COMERFORD. 
2 PORCHESTER GATE, 
LONDON, W.2. 
FEBRUARY 6TH, 1959. 


[Sorry. But we did not intend to be taken quite so literally!—Ed.] 


D> ><> >><<><><><>>) 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE 


The March number now on sale contains, amongst 
other stimulating and entertaining contributions, 
Geoffrey Keynes’s recollections of Henry James in 
Cambridge, J. W. Lambert (in Mood of the Month) 
on the theme of A New Musical Theatre, stories by 
Brian Glanville (Goalkeepers are Crazy) and a 
striking new author, Ruth Yorck, and an auto- 
biographical piece by John Wain. There are new 
poems by Edith Sitwell, Sylvia Plath and others, 
and book reviews by William Plomer, Margaret 
Lane, Roy Fuller, etc. . . . you can obtain 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE 


from all booksellers for 3s. a copy. A year’s sub- 
scription, post free, costs 40s. 











Book Reviews 


THE SLEEPWALKERS. By Arthur Koestler. (Hutchinson. 255.) 


This is a splendid piece of popularization, written with all the 
gusto and intelligence that Wells and Huxley used to bring to such 
work. There may be technical slips in it that a scientist would spot, 
but it is unlikely. Mr Koestler has had a scientific training and he 
has taken the trouble to have his book vetted. The only obvious 
inaccuracy is in the sub-title, ‘A History of Man’s Changing Vision 
of the Universe’. The bulk of the book consists of accounts of 
Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo, with summaries of what went 
before them and what has come since. A true history would not 
have concentrated on these three thinkers to the detriment of all 
the others. If, as Mr Koestler says, the scientific view of the universe 
was first Aristotelian and then Newtonian, Aristotle and Newton, 
at least, should have been given comparable treatment. The fact 
is that Mr Koestler obviously wanted to write about Copernicus, 
Kepler and Galileo; the rest of the book is a rounding-off. I don’t 
think this matters much, except that the lack of balance nags at the 
reader’s mind. Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo are moored to the 
level narrative like three captive balloons of neurosis. 

The 600 pages of this book are crammed with fact, anecdote and 
argument. The only way to review it shortly is to stand back and 
simplify. I think Mr Koestler has two basic motives: (1) He wants 
to show that the great inventors were not rational, totally lucid 
minds, but passionate, confused, lyrical and, most often, religious. 
They were ‘sleepwalkers’, in the sense that they stumbled forward, 
sometimes not even recognizing their most important discoveries. 
(2) He wants to heal the gap he sees between science and religious 
belief by arguing that the basic impulse behind the two phenomena 
is the same. The dry-as-dust scientists, who still think in mechanistic 
terms, and laymen who believe that science is incompatible with 
religion, are equally mistaken. 

Mr Koestler succeeds admirably in carrying out the first part of 
his plan. His picture of timid Canon Copernicus in his Baltic fast- 
ness, with his uncle, his leprous brother and his egregious disciple 
Rheticus, is just as readable as Huxley’s account of Father Joseph 
in Grey Eminence. Even more fascinating is the story of the ebullient, 
grotesque and likeable Kepler, finding truth through a passionate 
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addiction to his fundamental mistake. This is as entertaining as 
Nancy Mitford’s account of Voltaire and Mme du Chatelet. The 
section on Galileo is less attractive because Mr Koestler does not 
like him as he likes the other two, but it is an excellent summary of 
the complicated moves which led to the condemnation of Galileo, 
in spite of the efforts of his friends in the Church to stop him making 
irretrievable statements. 

All this is fine. The only surprising thing is that Mr Koestler 
should imply that people are normally unaware of the passion and 
vagaries of scientists. Surely the opposite is the case. “The mad 
scientist’, ‘Professor Branestawm’, ‘the boffin’, are part of ordinary 
folklore. From Pythagoras and his beans to Sir Oliver Lodge and 
spiritualism, science has provided a great series of eccentrics. We 
all know about Newton’s breakdown and Pontecorvo’s flight. Even 
as sober a writer as C. P. Snow has shown, in his two excellent 
novels, The Search and The Masters, the passion that lies behind 
science. Even Professor Hoyle, who sounds earthy enough, betrays 
a mystic tremor when he ventures into science fiction. 

On the second issue, which provides the philosophical back- 
ground to Mr Koestler’s book, I cannot follow his reasoning. He 
seems to come dangerously near, at times, to identifying ‘sleep- 
walking’ with religious faith. But what matters about the great 
‘sleepwalkers’ in the last resort is not their ‘sleepwalking’, but their 
universally valid scientific hypotheses. The world is full of ordinary 
‘sleepwalkers’ who never discover anything. We are all ‘sleep- 
walkers’, in fact, trying with varying success to wake up. 

Mr Koestler is particularly ambiguous on the Galileo question. 
If I have understood him, he says that Galileo, through vanity and 
pigheadedness, caused a break between the Church and science, 
whereas if he had been more tactful the Church would have assimi- 
lated heliocentricity smoothly, and faith would have accompanied 
scientific research. This is to put an enormous responsibility on one 
incident in the tremendously complex history of thought. Also, 
even if the Church was full of enlightened people who were willing 
to accommodate Galileo in time, the fact remains that the helio- 
centric view and the modern picture of the universe in general are 
still a great stumbling block to any definite faith. On the essential 
issue, Galileo was right, however wrong he may have been in his 
incidental beliefs and his behaviour. He can be demolished as a 
hero of free thought, but is there any guarantee that a serenely 
powerful Church would ever have accepted heliocentricity without 
an upheaval? I suppose it is true, as Mr Koestler says, that the 
Inquisition was far more enlightened than the secret police of 
modern totalitarianism. He seems to imply, however, that this is an 
argument in favour of the Inquisition, a strange position for the 
author of Darkness at Noon to have worked himself into. 


10 
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In Mr Koestler’s general attempt to bring together science and 
religious belief there is an over-anxious, propagandist note. The 
refuting of the common-sense view of some scientists and unimagina- 
tive laymen is an easy matter. To stress the incomprehensibility of 
modern ideas of the universe, as Mr Koestler does, is not to prove 
anything in favour of faith. (Incidentally, he uses for this purpose 
quotations from Bertrand Russell, a non-believer.) It is simply to 
show that the universe is impenetrably mysterious, a truth which 
cannot easily be reconciled with any form of religion, since each 
religion claims to be, to some extent, an intelligible statement about 
the incomprehensible. This is, in fact, what makes religion seem so 
blasphemous to some minds. And the word ‘faith’, too, is very vague. 
The faith which drives on the enquiring mind to look for a possible 
scientific ‘explanation’ is not necessarily the same as the faith which 
clings to a religious ‘explanation’. Mr Koestler does not prove that 
there is any connection between the discoveries of scientists and their 
specific religious allegiances. On the contrary, even in his account, 
their specific beliefs always look remarkably like dross. 

But what is Mr Koestler’s own position? In the last volume of 
his autobiography, he appeared to be moving towards religion. 
Does his discussion of the Galileo case mean that he is reflecting 
nostalgically that he would have been a Catholic but for this 
episode? How far he himself has gone towards bridging the gap 
between science and religion he does not reveal in his epilogue; 
he merely says that he hopes his book will help to serve this purpose 
in general. I don’t think it will, but it gives an excellent and bracing 
picture of the development of cosmic theories and of the richness of 
life. 


j. G. Ww. 


FLYING SAUCERS: A MODERN MYTH OF THINGS SEEN IN THE 
sk1Es. By C. G. Jung, translated by R. F. C. Hull. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 184 pp. 145.) 


Poor Dr Jung! He is always protesting that people will not take him 
seriously as a solid empirical scientist, yet he continues relentlessly 
to pursue cranky topics. Of course, he has an excellent excuse - it 
is just the odd things, the bizarre ideas, that are most often revealing 
from the psychologist’s point of view. The trouble is that Dr Jung 
does not write as if his interest stopped there. To have studied the 
psychological aspects of the symbolism of astrology, for example, 
would have been a bold and rewarding venture for a scientific 
psychologist, but Dr Jung’s studies of the subject contain passages 
about the ‘synchronicity’ of events in the Collect've Unconscious 
which have made it possible for the whole occult underground all 
over the world to hail him as having put astrology on a respectable 
scientific basis. What is more, he has never attempted to repudiate 
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this suggestion, and while it is certainly not fair to judge a great 
man simply by the company he keeps, people are surely justified 
in being suspicious if he does nothing to dissociate himself from 
dubious company! 

Now he has turned his attention to Flying Saucers and, although 
no one could come away from his book under the impression that 
he gives any credence to the idea of ‘visitors from outer space’, 
there are plenty of passages towards the end of the book which 
could be quoted in support of the more sophisticated occultist 
theory that these objects are material visitations from some higher 
psychic plane. He suggests, for example, that ‘if we give due con- 
sideration to the facts of parapsychology’, we are compelled to 
believe that even non-living matter has a ‘psychic aspect’, and he 
adds, ‘In view of the trend of modern theoretical physics, this 
assumption should arouse fewer resistances than before.’ Arguments 
of this sort are hardly likely to advance Jung’s reputation as a 
serious scientist; they smack more of that dubious process of intel- 
lectual bluff so often practised by religious apologists, which I have 
elsewhere described as ‘theological Lifemanship’. Whatever else the 
uncertainties of modern physics may prove, they certainly do nothing 
to suggest that matter may have a psychic aspect, and the weight 
to be attached to parapsychology is still a very uncertain quantity. 

To be fair, Jung does confine himself for the most part in this 
book to analysing the purely psychological aspects of the rumours 
about ‘Ufos’ (‘unidentified flying objects’), but on this subject he 
has only one new idea to contribute. We have all thought of the 
obvious conclusion, that these rumours correspond to the wide- 
spread anxieties in the world to-day, expressing a deep wish for 
some saving intervention from beyond. All Jung adds to this is a 
proposed explanation of the puzzling fact that so many of these 
apparitions appear to be saucer-shaped rather than of a shape 
conventionally associated with space-ships. His answer, which we 
might have foreseen, is that they are projections from the uncon- 
scious of that ubiquitous symbol of human psychological wholeness 
which he has found in the mysticisms of East and West alike, the 
mandala. This is undoubtedly an interesting thought, but the reader 
is left asking ‘So what?’ What sort of new manifestation of human 
psychological evolution are we to expect from the current pre- 
valence of these projections? Jung does not say, and one cannot 
help wondering if the book was really worth writing. 

JOHN WREN LEWwIs. 


THE MUSE UNCHAINED: An Intimate Account of the Revolution in 


English Studies at Cambridge. By E. M. W. Tillyard. (Bowes and 
Bowes. 16s.) 


This short book by the Master of Jesus contains so many points that 
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it is almost as difficult to take hold of, though not so prickly as, a 
porcupine. It gives a concise history of the evolution of English 
studies at Cambridge from the 1870s until the 1930s; it includes 
sketches of the outstanding figures, more particularly Chadwick, 
Quiller-Couch, M. D. Forbes, and I. A. Richards, and of their 
contributions; and although Dr Tillyard modestly describes himself 
as ‘blending fact with gossip’, the sourest critic could not describe 
the result as gossipy. On the contrary, to an unacademic reader the 
pages on university examinations and Tripos regulations are heavy 
going but the story that emerges is as clear as it is important and 
interesting. The struggle to win equal status for English Literature 
alongside Mathematics and Classics as a Tripos subject, the Harms- 
worth gift of £20,000 in 1910 to found a Chair of English Literature 
(with the inevitable joke, in unprogressive quarters, about a Chair of 
Journalism), the reform of the Medieval and Modern Languages 
Tripos, and finally, for better or worse, the great and growing 
success from 1919 onwards of the new English Tripos. With the 
death of Forbes in 1935 and the departure of Richards from Cam- 
bridge, Dr Tillyard brings the story to an enigmatic close: 


His departure left a great gap. Undergraduate appetite was 
deprived of something it had grown to expect. What filled that gap 
or satisfied that appetite — if anything — is a topic I do not intend to 
pursue. 


To put in a nutshell what Dr Tillyard has already expressed with 
extreme concision, the tendency of Cambridge English studies after 
1919 was a part of ‘one of the eternal and necessary academic 
conflicts’ : 


You describe the conflict differently according to the side you take. 
If you are on one side you call it the conflict between the humanists 
and the pedants, if you are on the other, between the scholars and the 
dilettanti. 


It was the reaction of the scholars or pedants against the humanists 
or dilettanti. This reaction was inspired at first by a liberal spirit, 
which, for a variety of reasons including the world political situation, 
has tended to change into a dogmatism. 


There has been a noticeable oscillation in an un-liberal direction. 
One began to hear supervisors remark that the young men want to 
be told exactly what they have got to read. 


So far Dr Tillyard. What will happen next? In the long run 
literature, and the whole of culture, will probably take care of 
itself. But in the short run one can only feel sympathy for university 
teachers, whether liberal or dogmatic, in their almost hopeless task 
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of maintaining cultural standards until such time as the world 
sickens of the synthetic slop which passes for culture to-day and 
begins, probably cataclysmically, to vomit it up. 

R. R. 


FROM GOTHIC REVIVAL TO FUNCTIONAL FORM. By Alf Boe. 
(Oslo, 1957: Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 18s.) 


* That remarkable eminent Victorian, Sir Henry Cole, was in 1846 


saying that ‘elegant forms may be made not to cost more than 
inelegant ones’, and designed a tea-set for Mintons on functional 
lines to prove it (the set sold very well for many years). Cole was 
later one of the moving spirits of the Great Exhibition, for which the 
Duke of Devonshire’s gardener, Paxton, created the first pre- 
fabricated building made entirely from iron and glass. The curious 
thing is that the significance of this building for the future of 
architecture was missed by all those who, like Cole, Ruskin and 
Morris, were most aware of the cleavage between art and industry 
and who were searching for a new philosophy of aesthetics which 
would reduce the gap. Ruskin himself said “True architecture does 
not admit iron as a constructive material’, and William Morris 
(as a schoolboy) found the Crystal Palace ‘wonderfully ugly’ and 
refused to enter it. 

Alf Bge’s book is a short study of Victorian theories of design, 
written in English by a Norwegian in the ‘Oslo Studies in English’ 
series. It provides a useful, indeed a fascinating, survey of the 
subject for those who already know their Pevsner and Betjeman. It 
will probably surprise many (as it did the present writer) to find 
A. W. N. Pugin in 1841 lamenting ‘the inconsistencies of modern 
grates, which are not unfrequently made to represent diminutive 
fronts of castellated or ecclesiastical buildings with turrets, loop- 
holes, windows, and doorways, all in a space of forty inches’ and 
condemning the manufacturers of Birmingham and Sheffield who 
produced staircase turrets for ink-stands and monumental crosses 
for lightshades. Pugin’s own architecture, however, was conditioned 
by his belief that architectural truth was embodied exclusively in 
English architecture of the fourteenth century (see Denys Hinton’s 
penetrating essay in The Early Victorian Period Guide, 1958). Med- 
ievalism played a large part in Early Victorian theories of design, 
and it is a mercy that the Crystal Palace was not castellated; it 
might have been if the Commissioners had had time. 

Much of Mr Bge’s book is taken up with Victorian theories of 
design about ornament, about which they all laid down the law. 
A charming passage is quoted from Dickens’ Hard Times, in which 
Cole is cruelly (and unjustly) parodied in the part of a Commissioner 
of Taste, berating a schoolgirl who had been rash enough to say 
she liked carpets patterned with flowers. Ruskin, in Stones of Venice, 
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actually produced a list, numbered 1 to 12, giving the order of 
nobility of forms suitable for ornamentation in architecture: the 
least noble are abstract lines and the noblest (No. 12) are 
mammalian animals and man. 

The last chapter but one deals with the theories and practice of 
William Morris, who was essentially a decorator. Because he was a 
good one, his designs still appear to us strong and satisfying, making 
those of Owen Jones, for example, look feeble and unoriginal. 
During Morris’s lifetime the modernist movement of our own day 
was already stirring, and the last chapter introduces artists who 
clearly adopted the functionalist attitude that in Paxton had gone 
unrecognized. William Godwin’s ‘Japanese’ furniture and 
Christopher Dresser’s teapot, although dating from 1880 or earlier, 
seem an epoch away from the Great Exhibition. 

Bge’s book is a most useful contribution to the serious study of 
Victorian art and design which is only just beginning. 

R. MCL. 


WALTER BAGEHOT. A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND THOUGHT 
TOGETHER WITHA SELECTION FROM HIS POLITICAL WRITINGS, 
By Norman St John-Stevas. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 36s.) 


CRICKET IN THE GRAss. By K. de B. Codrington. (Faber and 
Faber. 215.) 


FRANK HARRIS. By Vincent Brome. (Cassell. 255.) 


To Walter Bagehot was reserved the novel privilege of being born 
in a bank: certainly, he is to be accounted one of its major assets. 
His father, a partner in Stuckey’s, personally managed the bank: 
above it, he lived with his family. Between Walter and his father 
there existed a deep emotional affinity, as well as a common interest 
in matters religious, philosophical and literary. Through the 
temperament of his mother, on the other hand, anxiety first darkened 
his life; for Mrs Bagehot was subject to recurrent fits of insanity, 
observation of which afflicted the boy with grave fears for his own 
stability. At the age of 13, Walter was sent to Bristol College, there 
to come under the influence of Dr Carpenter and Dr Addington 
Symonds; in 1842, at the age of 16, he went to University College, 
London -— ‘the Godless institution built a few years before on a dis- 
used rubbish dump in Gower Street’. Six years later, he met Arthur 
Clough — a man who had ‘a greater intellectual fascination for 
Walter Bagehot than any of his contemporaries’. 

In December 1856, on a visit to Claverton, amongst six daughters, 
Bagehot picked out the eldest, Eliza, as his future wife. Like so 
many Victorian young ladies, Eliza was a pronounced hypo- 
chondriac — a woman, always ailing, who nevertheless survived 
her husband by forty years. That there were no children of the 
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marriage is perhaps due to Bagehot’s fears of the inherited taint of 
insanity; that the marriage itself was in every way a successful and 
a happy one there can be no doubt whatsoever. 

The biographical section of this book is condensed into a little 
over twenty pages; sufficient, that is, simultaneously to whet and 
frustrate the appetite. For the character that emerges from these 
narrow confines is so fresh, so novel and so delightful that fuller 
acquaintance would have been more than welcome. The rest of this 
substantial and handsome volume is, however, given up to sections 
and snippets: ‘Walter Bagehot as a Writer and Critic’, ‘Walter 
Bagehot as an Economist’, ‘Bagehot’s Political Ideas’, and an 
analysis in depth of “The English Constitution’. A list of the works 
tantalizes the reader with delights inaccessible to him in the present 
volume: essays on Hartley Coleridge, on Macaulay, on Shelley, on 
Mr Clough’s Poems, and many more. What Dr St John-Stevas has 
given us is a Bagehot anthology as pungent and appetizing as a 
trayful of skilfully spiced hors-d’ceuvres: it whets the appetite but 
cannot, alas, in its present form wholly satisfy those who, like 
President Woodrow Wilson, have found that ‘to ask your friend to 
know Bagehot is like inviting him to seek pleasure’. 

The story of Professor Codrington’s childhood in India is prefaced 
by a paragraph which describes the boy’s birth in an Indian hill- 
station during a tempestuous monsoon, at which time the wife of 
Jamadar Dad Shah of The Guides also gave birth, in the same house, 
to her first child — an emotional tie that was to remain unbroken, 
even when, at twelve, the author was sent ‘home’ to England. In 
the meantime, for 

Edward was icumen in, Lhude sing cuccu! etc., 

there is unrolled for us a panorama of England basking in the gold 
of its pre-war sunshine (that currency, too, has since steeply been 
debased), while a frieze of little girls nonchalantly displays the 
floppy leghorn hat, the white broderie anglaise dress and the blue 
sash, characteristic of the halcyon days before the Armageddon of 
the Fall-Out. In that era, unmistakably, East was East and West 
was West; by no means so, however, in the case of the author, who, 
returning to India at the outset of the 1914-18 war, had recognized 
by the end of this percipient and most sympathetic book, that ‘he 
stood between two worlds and belonged to neither’. 

One morning the Chief Reporter of the London Evening News 
was startled to observe that overnight the Editor had grown taller 
by a good 2 inches. A concealed device on the part of his bootmaker 
was responsible for this transformation; wholly in keeping with the 
psychology of a man who, by the force of some private myth of his 
own creation, had likewise hoisted himself to a position of promi- 
nence in the literary and social sphere of the Victorian world — 
wherein, he found, he was able Quilp-like to subjugate to his will 
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both the men and women he there came in contact with. Where 
Harris is concerned it is clearly idle to attempt to sift fact from 
fancy: Harris created his own reality, his own highly coloured 
myth. This, within limits, is permissible; where it became dangerous 
was the point at which he began to create myths for other people. 
There was an occasion (it is not described by Mr Brome) when in 
1890 or 1891 Rudyard Kipling called at the office of the Fortnightly 
Review; at which time, Harris asserts, Kipling ‘told me that his 
father had lived and done his work in India as a civil engineer’ — 
a piece of sheer invention on the part of Harris, Lockwood Kipling 
having spent almost the whole of his life in India as curator of the 
Museum at Lahore. What strange necessity was at work in this man 
that forced him to twist fact and fiction alike to his own peculiar 
and, at times, wholly inexplicable pattern? Frank Harris, his false 
heels, his Bismarck moustaches, his mistresses, his twelve-year-old 
nymphet, remains to the end both an enigma and an outrage; too 
big, not only for his boots, but for the limits of conventional 
biography. 
BETTY MILLER. 


CHRISTOPHER. By Geoffrey Drayton. (Collins. 135. 6d.) 


HANG YOUR HAT ON A PENSION. By Matthew Finch. (Dobson. 
12s. 6d.) 


THE BREAKING OF BUMBO. By Andrew Sinclair. (Faber and 
Faber. 15s.) 

WOMEN AND THOMAS HARROW. By John P. Marquand. (Collins. 
155.) 

A TIGRESS IN PROTHERO. By Frank Swinnerton. (Hutchinson. 
155.) 

THE LUNATIC REPUBLIC. By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto and 
Windus. 15s.) 


Christopher succeeds because, unlike some of this month’s novels, 
it doesn’t attempt too much, but what it does, it does well. Within 
the narrow limits of a child’s-eye-view of the world, the theme, the 
gradual maturing of a small boy’s mind and heart, is intensely 
realized. Christopher is a nervous, imaginative, lonely little boy 
who suffers from nightmares. But he is not soppy. He endures 
stoically the unreasonable rages of an unamiable father, a sugar 
planter in the West Indies, soured by failure. Bored and neglected 
most of the time, he gives himself with a child’s intensity to his 
special pleasures, collecting snails, growing plants, gathering shells, 
fishing. He learns about sex, in a brutally sudden way in the cow- 
shed, and about death when his much-loved black nanny, Gip, 
dies. He discovers that there are rich and poor in the world. He 
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experiences injustice and intense fear. On the verge of hysteria, he 
survives his ordeals with the help of his mother and his own moral 
toughness. This is a moving first novel, written with skill and 
delicacy. 

Hang Your Hat On a Pension is that rare thing — a genuinely funny 
novel about the Civil Service. Instead of all the stale jokes about 
festoons of red tape and cups of tea, Mr Finch uses a very authentic 
Ministry background for his story of an elderly Principal, Blather, 
who despairing of promotion, tries to get himself ‘compulsorily 
resigned’ with a pension on one of the three counts listed in Staff 
Regulations: ill-health, physical or mental, incompetence or impro- 
priety not amounting to serious misconduct (this includes being a 
security risk) or abolition of office. He nearly pulls off all three, 
thanks to a zealous security officer and a wild and woolly Assistant 
Principal, called Balliol Gonville. But the machinery of govern- 
ment, the filing systems, the committees and conferences, the 
elaborate, rigid hierarchies will not go into reverse. Blather’s most 
desperate attempts at outrageous conduct end in success: prestige 
for the Ministry, acclamation as a hero and promotion. This is an 
engaging farce written with ease and verve. 

Bumbo Bailey, Scholar of Westminster, Scholar of Eton, Scholar 
of Trinity, Cambridge, Guards Officer, darling of debs, ought by 
rights to be sitting pretty. But Class rears its ugly head. Bumbo 
comes from the suburbs, and in spite of all They can do in his two 
years National Service to streamline him into a regular Top Chap, 
he is not really one of Them. He breaks out in various ways before 
he is broken in: slumming among Bohemians in Chelsea, having 
an affair with a model, drunkenly breaking up an Inns of Court 
ball, and finally inciting his men to mutiny during the Suez crisis. 
He ends up discharged on grounds of ill-health, a little remote 
from life, married, out of quixotry, to a deb he doesn’t love. This 
is an original approach to the climb of the clever scholarship boy 
theme, in that it is handled with edgy mockery. There are some 
savage jabs at deb balls and smut and drunkenness in the Guards 
Mess, but Bumbo cannot really resist it all. He makes one or two 
floundering attempts to escape, but is in the end sucked back for 
life. He is not a genuine rebel. Mr Sinclair writes with shrill, frenetic 
energy, and some of his tricks of style, like writing strip-cartoon 
dialogue, separated from the narrative, ‘Bumbo says’, ‘Sgt Peters 
says’, are very tiresome. The hero himself is a likeable character, 
but his interior posturings and self-dramatizations make tedious 
reading. Still there is vitality here and, if he discards his tricks, 
Mr Sinclair may surprise us all yet. 

What, alas, is one to say of the seniors this month? Mr Marquand 
still displays the acute knowledge of certain strata of American 
society and certain types of American men that made him famous. 
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There is some shrewd satire in Women and Thomas Harrow about the 
theatre world and one brilliant study of a professionally happily 
married couple, the Bramhalls, practising marriage guidance in an 
amateur way. 


If she was nothing else, as she always said, she was a tolerant, non- 
inquisitive person, who realized that, just because a lot of her friends 
could not make the go of marriage that she and Dick had achieved, 
there was no need to take sides or be the voice of experience. 


But these flashes are embedded in a mountainous welter of detail, 
a winding, eddying stream of reminiscence that takes in everything 
but the kitchen sink, perhaps even that. Thomas Harrow, a famous 
playwright, recalls in the course of two days spent at his restored 
‘period’ house in New England, the whole of his past life and most 
especially his three unlucky marriages, to Rhoda, a bitchy, nit- 
witted little gold-digger, whom, in spite of his obvious taste and 
intelligence he still loves, to Laura, another bitch, and the third 
time, to the beautiful, but stupid, very stupid, Emily. The present 
is very cleverly interwoven with the past (Mr Marquand handles 
the flash-back brilliantly.) In the present, Thomas faces ruin when a 
loan on a failed musical is recalled by the bank. Emily behaves 
badly. Rhoda offers (a) to give him back his settlement, (b) to go 
away with him. Thomas refuses both and goes back to poor old 
Emily. He is a fine, ample study of a gallant gentleman of the old 
school who takes his blows on the chin, with a wry humour, wise 
about almost everything but women. 

Mr Swinnerton’s newest novel is rich in that smooth, well-oiled 
turning of the wheels known as readability - mark of the pro- 
fessional old hand. It is so easy and gliding that one slips through 
to the end, almost without noticing it. He knows exactly how to 
set a scene and gently push the story on its way with effortless 
skill. He is good at creating the illusion of outward reality, the 
small, country-town atmosphere of Prothero, where everybody 
knows everybody else’s business, the comfortable, shabby-genteel 
home of the Graces, where brothers and sisters squabble good- 
naturedly, orphans and stray kittens are taken in, financial crises 
and nervous breakdowns are weathered, and one knows with 
maddening certainty that it will all come right in the end. Because 
Mummy, beautiful, gracious, noble, unselfish, also efficient, Mummy 
will cope with it all. Her solicitor husband becomes an invalid after 
a stroke, but she saves the family fortunes by starting a dress shop. 
She wisely allows her eldest son (a Galahad type) a fling with a 
Chelsea siren, knowing that he will settle down eventually with 
good little orphan Dulcie. She even takes in poor little pregnant 
Jean from London plus friend. (This is one of those not-very-well- 
off households where there are always enough beds and food to go 
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TWO OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


Sailor’s Luck wy Richard Armstrong 


The bewitched voyage of the Katrina, enthrallingly narrated by the author of 
Passage Home, one of the ablest sea-writers of this generation. 15s. 


The White Room 
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RECOMMENDATION 
ae by Elizabeth Coatsworth 
am 33 “This unusual book is unassuming and quiet but it 
diy ay ” ae a is potent; the whiteness and strangeness of the 
( 4 gps winter fills every page; every person is real . . . and 
odd things do happen in the most humdrum lives.” 
»s — RUMER GODDEN, The Bookman. Drawings by G. W. 
aS Thompson. I2s. 6d. 


NEW IN EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


. * 
Celestina The Tragi-Comedy of Calisto and Melibea 


This translation by Phyllis Hartnoll, M.a. (who provides the Introduction), is 
the first full one in English of the twenty-one-act Spanish masterpiece attributed 
to Fernando de Rojas, hitherto only paraphrased or truncated. (Coming March 12.) 


D E N T tos. 6d. 
An Invitation 5 


<> to Readers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 








If you believe that the present-day trends usually arise 
from events in the past; if you are sometimes at a loss 
to understand current events through lack of historical 
perspective; if you enjoy reading excellent prose and 


‘ looking at beautiful contemporary illustrations—you 

will enjoy reading History Today regularly. 

X, If you are interested in historical writing and have 
Di never seen History Today, we invite you to write for a 
% specimen copy. Please mention this announcement and 

x send your request to 
2 HISTORY TODAY 


¢ 72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


HISTORY TODAY, one of the most original and informative 
magazines, takes as its subject the whole of man’s inheritance - 
from prehistoric times up to the present: politics, economics, 
philosophy, art, music and literature. Published monthly, 
HISTORY TODAY is obtainable by subscription, £2 2s. p.a. 
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round.) The good characters are terribly, terribly good, and the 
bad ones equally bad. A pity that so much good technique should 
be wasted on such cardboard cut-outs. 

Sir Compton Mackenzie’s latest is an effervescent, schoolboyish 
romp on the moon. The idea is all right. The hero, rocketed to the 
moon by the Chinese in 1996, gives a detailed, though somewhat 
laboured account of life in Lunamania, where men are mugs and 
women wugs (critics (flugs) were banished long ago by an invisible 
vapour), Parliament is the Talkery, gravity is keepdown, rockets 
are fizzers, and so on. The basic English palls rather soon and the 
joke wears thin. There is a lot of lighthearted ingenuity, but nothing 
like an imaginative, Wellsian creation of another world. Nor, 
though it gives Sir Compton an opportunity for some comments 
on nuclear warfare and some cracks at the eccentricities of our 
society, does it get anywhere near the Swiftian satire his publishers 


claim it to be. EILEEN FRASER. 


THE YOUNG DEVILS: EXPERIENCES OF A SCHOOL TEACHER. 
By John Townsend. (Chatto and Windu , 1958. 155.) 


It is the misfortune as well as the gaining of experience of newly 
qualified teachers to form a pool at divisional headquarters, from 
which they are sent to fill temporary gaps in primary and secondary 
schools. This background explains the variety of teaching experi- 
ence that makes up the composite picture presented by the author 
of this book. He was sent to or accepted work in what are known as 
the ‘difficult’ schools, and how difficult this book has amply proved. 
It seems that the main difficulties lie with boys and girls in their last 
period at school, already adult in experience if not in mind. They 
continue at school for the most part because they are forced to, and 
many of them have learnt little during their school life as far as 
schooling goes. The artificial contrast between their lives outside 
school and within is bound to give rise to deep seated tensions. 

He has indeed touched on and very vividly illustrated a deep 
social problem. Yet we would like to see a deeper sympathy and 
compassion for adolescents with such a weight of life conditions 
against them, who pass through our schools during their formative 
years, with no little difficulty and maladjustment. Naturally we 
hear of the bad highlights and the generalizing of conditions, but it 
may be remembered that in spite of everything, good work is done, 
some boys and girls respond, and provide a minority, however 
small and unspectacular, that makes the teacher’s life worth while, 
and is socially valuable. 

The experiment of secondary schools is comparatively new. 
Whether they will eventually establish themselves is still to be seen. 
It is useful meanwhile to have as much documentation as possible. 


An eminently readable book. AUSTIN OAKLEY. 
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The Journals and 
Papers of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins 
Edited by HUMPHRY HOUSE, 


completed by GRAHAM STOKEY 


This edition includes all Hopkins’ 
previously unpublished poems and 
fragments from his two Early 
Diaries; the Journal for the greater 
part of 1866 to 1868; and five under- 
graduate essays. There i is a full 
collection of his drawings, with a 
note by John Piper on his work as 
an artist; and an Appendix of his 
music by John Stevens which con- 
tains all his known settings to songs, 
most of them not published before. 
Illustrated 63s. net 
edition 


The Sermons and 
Devotional Writings 
of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins 
Edited by 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN, S.J. 
All the sermons written for 
— by Hopkins are included 

ere, also his commentary on the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, 
and notes and discourses written 
down at various times, concluding 
with the notes made during his last 
retreat in the year of his death. 

42S. net 


The Crowd in the 
French Revolution 


GEORGE RUDE 


The author’s aim is to bring the 
Parisian revolutionary crowds of 
1787 to 1795 to life, by identifying 
the various social groups that com- 
posed them and the ideas and 
motives that prompted and inspired 
them. 

355. net 
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Anthony 
Trollope 


BRADFORD A. BOOTH 





This critical study is by the 
leading Trollope student of 
the day, who edited the 
definitive edition of the 
Letters, and is Professor of 
English at the University of 
California. 

Trollope is a figure provo- 
cative of controversy and 
disagreement. Was he an 
enduring creative artist or 
merely a talented entertainer? 
Does his lack of attention to 
form and his small concern 
with ideas condemn him to 
inferior a rank? These are 
among the matters discussed 
and analysed by the author. 


30s. 


EDWARD HULTON 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole baaty is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in 


This puzzle is the third of a Competition series of six 

The sum of ten guineas in all em be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solve: 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, March 23rd. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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March 1959 CROSSWORD ZI 


CLUES ACROSS 
Herbert’s hunting cry rises into the air (7, 6) 
Parson curtailed is always an odd number (5) 
My wife had to maintain me — maintain, in a way, about fifty (9) 
Poppy, formerly seen in a Basque resort (7) 
Pull dark back, revealing Scandinavian Eden (7) 
Father of priests falls short of the lightning (4) 
Adept in it could ‘divide a hair ’twixt south and south-west side’ (8) 


George (really feminine) and Dr John (who assumed femininity) in a 
heap at the seaside (8) 


It sounds quiet enough, but it gets people talking (4) 

Shelley’s evil genius unfortunately reaching its peak (7) 

Painter reverses it in crowd scenes that lack finish (7) 

Vehicle with hydrant in Italian city, like the Flying Dutchman (9) 
Dramatic heroine in train accident (5) 


Hairy hero of Tales of Hoffman! (13) 


CLUES DOWN 
Windpipe position in one of H. H. Munro’s ladies (14) 
Malignant hag with devil born shortly before nightfall (9) 
I doctor news, being suspected of infidelity (6) 
One of three schoolgirls, expressing enjoyment of sweets (6) 
which truth doth give’ (8) 
Suitor of Edith Bellenden, at heart a destroyer of the beautiful (8) 


‘That sweet 





Votary, one swallowed by his own god (5) 


Where did Bill, Jan, two Peters, Daniel, Harry & Co. go? (see C.I.D. 
turn up near start) (10, 4) 


Negro hero, in our view a good man (9) 

Poet who had a row over a trifle? Quite the reverse (8) 

Bentley product has an indicator: hire within (it’s out of order!) (8) 
Name assumed by Cathos, short name swallowed by a small child (6) 
Christmas pudding hint, given in church in November (4, 2) 

Estate that rivalled Beverley (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 46 


NOTES 
ACROSS 


I. astern in Pa., K. 9. Barchester 
Towers. 10. Tosca: vac., a R.A,, 
dossi(er). 12. Anagram. 14. Ameri- 
can: kell=film. 17. Late actor. 18. 
Malory: sir gone rev., pi. 20. Ro- 
land, tit. 22. The Gondoliers. 
25. Anne, Congreve’s plays. 
26. Shropshire Lad. 62. 27. All 
Passion S.: s-p.-ent. 28. Anagram. 


DOWN 


1. Dombey: pip-pip, chin-chin. 3. 
Anagram. 5. Composer. 6. Barnaby: 
prov. name for partridge. 8. C. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 


London, WC 1 
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Bronté: actress. 13. bia(s), Alcides. 
19. (Me)smer, Dis. 23. Father P.: 
Ebenezer P. 24. mimi(c). 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 


U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to ‘The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 
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